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THOUGHTS ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 
By the Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D. of Newburyport. 
(Concluded from page 34.) 


In the preceding numbers, some view has been taken of the 
most important characteristics of the eloquence of the pulpit ; 
in the present, which will close the discussion, some sugges- 
tions will be offered, indicating its principal sources. 

Without implicitly acquiescing in the truth of the ancient 
maxim, that while the poet is born, the orator is made, we must 
still admit, that to the acquisition of eloquence, much study, 
much labor, much ardor and perseverance are needful. And 
if the standard selected be high, the demand for lofty exertions 
must be proportionate. Nature, indeed, must contribute her 
quota of aid. But the wonderful efforts and the equally won- 
derful success of the great Orator of Greece, have significantly 
told us, that even the niggardliness of nature affords no cause 
of despondence. If this prince of orators expended such toil 
and ardor in the pursuit of an earthly crown, should not the 
Christian youth, who, in proposing for his great object, the sal- 
vation of men, and the smiles of the final Junge, seeks a heav- 
enly crown, be content toexpend much greater? The mechani- 
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cal part of the preparation, however, will now be left undis~ 
cussed, and our remarks confined to some other topics. 

If the opinion of Cicero be just, that an orator must know 
every thing, this is rather a disheartening circumstance ; espe- 
cially as, since the time when this sentiment was uttered, the 
boundaries of the region of science have been vastly enlarged. 
The rule must be admitted to have a juster application to the 
secular, than the Christian orator. Yet even here, it cannot be 
doubted, that an ample accumulation of general science is highly 
desirable. We live in an age in which, though the estimates 
of its learning may sometimes soar above the reality, there are 
found in the literary professions, and in almost every department 
of life, men of various and extensive, and sometimes of pro- 
found science. And as religion is seen and estimated by the 
great mass of mankind, chiefly through the medium of its min- 
isters, it is not, surely, desirable that they should fall materially 
below the standard of men generally deemed literary. It is, 
likew'se, a fact, that almost no species of knowledge can be 
named, the acquisition of which does not at once enrich and 
discipline the mind, and prepare it for its most splendid and 
vigorous action. ‘The zealous and enlightened minister will, so 
far as opportunity permits, be making inroads into every region 
of science, not for the mere splendor of an empty victory, but 
that he may bring new tribute to his religion, and his Savior. 
He should not be ignorant either of logic, or geography, or his- 
tory, or natural philosophy, or polite literature. And if he 
needs not enough of metaphysics to put together a fine-spun 
system of theology according to its rules, he certainly needs 
enough to disentangle the web of sophistry, which may some- 
times be thrown around the doctrines of the gospel by the wis- 
dom or the folly, the ingenuity or perverseness of others. 

While there are many branches of knowledge which are 
highly desirable for the Christian minister, there are some which 


are absolutely essential. And we say, emphatically, that every 
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wian who aspires to the character of an able and eloquent Chris- 
tian preacher, must acquire a thorough knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and of whatever is necessary to their illustration ; 
a thorough knowledge of all the branches of Theology, with 
whatever is connected with it. He may, indeed, possess knowl- 
edge, even of this extent, and yet be greatly defective in other 
important constituents of eloquence. He may want some of 
the essential attributes of good composition, or good delivery. 
He may want splendor of imagination, or warmth of feeling. 
But possessing the knowledge indicated, and with it, a respec- 
table portion of other necessary qualifications, he can hardly 
fail to be an instructive and interesting, if not, in the highest 
sense, an eloquent preacher. 

A knowledge, deep and discriminating, of the specific nature, 
evidences and fruits of genuine practical religion, is, likewise, 
of special importance. Here, we must confess, our Fathers, 
the puritan and noncomformist divines of England, with many 
excellent churchmen, have greatly exceeded us. | Our sermons 
are, perhaps, too much occupied in stating the arguments which 
enforce religion ; while theirs continually tell us what religion 
is; and paint, in distinct and vivid colors, its native and heaven- 
ly charms. ‘This is an inestimable characteristic of their writ- 
ings. It has given them a deep interest in the hearts of the pi- 
ous of every succeeding age. Even at this distant day, when 
we wish to circulate among our common people, luminoys exhi- 
bitions of Christianity, distinct views of the nature and constitu- 
ents of experimental and practical religion, we are wise enough 
to know the aid of these excellent men. ‘True; their style is 
not polished, nor their expression nicely select. ‘The drapery 
of the piece is often somewhat cumbrous. But its features are 
distinctly marked ; the aspect is full of life, and the soul looks 
out ai the eyes. Had Shakspeare been a Christian ; had he dis- 
sected Christianity as he has dissected man ; had that unrivalled 
pencil, which has given us the beauties and deformities of hu- 
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man nature, painted to us in colors as vivid and distinct, the di- 
vine features of Christianity, the production would have been 
without a parallel. ‘The youthful preacher would have perused 
a manual, leaving nothing untold, nothing unexplained, of the 
nature and characteristics of vital and practical religion. But 
what need to feed our fancies with sucha dream? ‘This great 
desideratum is furnished us by a hand absolutely infallible. The 
divine Author of this religion has, in his word, exhibited to us 
its form and features in full relief, and in a thousand ever-varying 
and instructive attitudes. 

Another source of sacred eloquence will, doubtless, be found in 
a familiar study of its most distinguished models. No art is more 
difficultly attained than this, through the medium of mere rules 
and precepts. In this pursuit, we must resort to. those who have 
exemplified, rather than to those who have taught it. Indeed, 
some who have succeeded as instructors, have signally failed as 
examples. Who, after perusing the Lectures of Blair, can read 
his Sermons, without a sensation of disappointment? Such 
stateliness and constraint, such elegance of style, and barrenness 
of evangelic sentiment, are calculated rather to freeze a warm 
heart, than warm and animate a cold one. But how de- 
lightful the transition to the less pretending colleague! Who 
would not rather, with the simple-hearted hearers of Walker, be 
instructed and fed, than admire and starve, with the titled and 
equipaged auditory of Blair? 

In perusing the thousands of sermons which have been _pub- 
lished on this and the other side of the Atlantic, we are surpris- 
ed, not to say mortified, to perceive how few of them bear. the 
stamp of eloquence ; especially of eloquence such as a young 
preacher can with advantage imitate. Nor is it less a peculiari- 
ty, that some of the most admired preachers are the most dan- 
gerous objects of imitation. Of Chalmers, for instance, it is im- 
possible not to admire the evangelical views, the ardent piety 
and benevolence, the rich, and frequently original veins of 
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thought, and sometimes, the pure and glowing, and lofty strains 
of eloquence. But who would wish our young preachers to 
copy the style of Chalmers? Many things in him, which we 
either admire as beauties, or readily pardon as faults, would seem, 
in an imitator, like unsufferable affectation. Many of his pecu- 
liarities, the excusable results of his ardor, or inadvertence, 
would, when coolly copied by another, seem like a kind of mal- 
ice prepense, scarcely admitting of any forgiveness. 

It follows that those sermonizers alone, can be safely regarded 
as models, who are free from peculiarities and mannerisms, and 
whose defects are, at least, less prominent than their excellen- 
cies. Of writers of this character, both in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, though the comparative proportion is not great, the absolute 
number is very considerable. 

Among the distinguished preachers of our own country, Pres- 
ident Davies must be allowed to stand conspicuous. Doubtless 
he has faults; but in excellencies of a high order, he was far in 
advance of hisage. His masculine vigor and genuine elegance 
of style, his luminous statements of gospel truths, his faithful ad- 
dresses to the conscience, his melting and awful appeals to saints 
and sinners, have secured to his sermons an extensive and en- 
during popularity. It would be a blessing to our churches, and 
our country, were such preachers multiplied a thousand fold. 

We remark again—A most important aid in the acquisition of 
the eloquence of the pulpit, is the diligent and intense study of 
the Scriptures. The style and manner of the Sacred Volume, 
are scarcely less pre-eminent than its matter. Even in this view, 
itis far above the most celebrated productions of Greece and 
Rome, as those productions are above the ordinary writings of 
theday. Let any person, for instance, select one of the most la- 
bored passages of Homer, and give it as literal a translation as 
that of the Bible, and he will perceive its style, compared with 
that of a thousaud passages of the Sacred Volume, to be spirit- 
less and poor. As to dignity of sentiment, it is saying very lit- 
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tle to affirm, that the very gods of Greece and Rome, exhibit a 
thousand times less dignity of sentiment, than the plain, unlet- 
tered husbandmen, and fishermen, and tent-makers of the Bible. 
In elevation and richness of style, the writings of Isaiah leave 
all other writings far behind. His figures, bold yet delicately 
just ; abrupt often, yet finished, place the writer alone in the 
world. And throughout the Bible are found scattered, number- 
less and nameless beauties of every kind, from the loftiest sub- 
lime to the most exquisitely pathetic and tender. To taste these 
beauties, then, and to familiarize the imagination to these sublim- 
ities, it is evident, must be a ready way to the attainment of the 
best style of eloquence. 

But it is more than time to advert to the principal source of 
sacred eloquence ; | mean piety ; sublime and ardent piety. 
Who may hope to raise the pious passions of others, while his 
own heart is dead to the sensibilities of religion? The very 
attempt would be absurd ; not to say, impious. Generally, too, 
it will prove altogether abortive. But piety, especially when 
ardent, is a living spring of sublime and tender thoughts, and 
of powerful emotions. It often originates the most finely and 
impressive imagery. And these things are the very essence and 
soul of genuine eloquence. It is he whose lips have been touch- 
ed with a coal from the altar of God, who is prepared to preach ; 
and to preach with energy and success. The good minister, 
coming forth to the people from the presence chamber of the 
King of kings, brings with him something of the air of heaven. 
His very face shines with a serene and holy light. His air and 
aspect and attitude all proclaim that he is not acting a part ; 
but is “ serious in a serious cause.” He will speak with gravity ; 
for he feels that God is present. He will deliver his message 
with simplicity and faithfulness ; for he expects to meet his 
hearers at the bar of heaven, and he wishes to be pure from 
their blood. He will speak with a tender and impassioned earn- 
estness ; for he feels that souls are precious, that time is on the 
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wing, and that eternal, unutterable joys or woes are at the door 
of every human being. 

How impressive is this spirit of piety on an audience, who has 
not witnessed ? It is more than talents. It is more than learn- 
ing. It is more, a thousand times, than the noise and tinsel, and 
parade of artificial, unhallowed eloquence. These things may 
attract fora moment; but if these are all, indifference and 
disgust will soon succeed. 

It is this spirit of piety and holy zeal, which breathed through 
the writings, doubtless breathed through the public discourses, of 
Baxter ; and thousands of souls were given him as his reward. 
It was this spirit which animated our own Davies, and which 
explains the fact, that he never preached a sermon without pro- 
ducing, in some part of it, a visible effect upon the audience, 
even to tears ; and rarely, if ever, preached a sermon without 
gaining a soul. It was this spirit which, under God, gave such 
efficacy to the preaching of Wurrerrexp on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and enabled him to strike a blow in the church and 
world, which resounds to this day. And happy will it be forthe 
church and world, when preaching of this celestial temper shall 
be revived ; when the eloquence of piety, the eloquence of the 
heart shall send forth its influence through all our Christian. as- 
semblies. 

The preachers of the present day come on the stage in a 
most momentous and eventful period ; what conflicts await the 
church, what temporary defeats, what triumphs, is known only 
to her great Redeemer and Head. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain. Never did she more imperatively claim all the powers, all 
the zeal, all the efforts of her friends. Let then her ministers 
come forth with the courage of Christian heroes ; with the elo- 
quence of Christian orators. Still, let them remember, that, 
could they speak with the tongues of angels, and act with the 
energy of angels, no victory would be gained, no soul would be 


saved, but by the almighty power and Spirit of Christ. Let 
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them remember, that to be ministers of Christ, implies that they 
simply and humbly lay all they have and are, at his feet, content 
to be nothing, that He may be all tn all. Let them remember, 
that to be eloquent ministers, is not to go jnto the pulpit deter- 
mined to be eloquent, (a determination often fatal to success,) 
but to go wholly absorbed in their subject ; and losing themselves 
—losing every ambition, and every aim, in the sublime ambition 
to glorify our Savior. In a word; let them ponder well the 
counsel once given by an aged servant of Christ, to a young 
minister at his ordination. ‘ Let me remind you, sir,” said the 
speaker, “ that when you come into this place, and address this 
people, you are not to bring yourself with you. No; when 
you stand in this sacred place, it is your duty to hold up to your 
people, your Great Master, in his character, in his offices, in 
his precepts, in his promises, and in his glory. This picture you 
are to hold up to your hearers, while you stand behind it, and 
let not so much as your little finger be seen.” 





HISTORY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


By the Rey. Eleazer Smith of Concord. 


In 1794, John Hill was appointed by the New England Conference, 
to labor in New Hampshire ; but there is no record of his having enter- 
ed upon his appointed field. 

In 1797, we find the first return of members,—Chesterfield, 92 mem- 
bers. At that Conference, Smith Weeks was stationed on the Chester- 
field Circuit, and in 1798, Elijah Bachelder. Other Societies were form- 
ed in the following order, viz. 

Landaff and Hawke in 1800, Hanover, 1801, Bridgewater and Kingston, 
1802, Poplin, 1803, Grantham, 1804, Pembroke, Loudon and Tuftonboro’, 
1805, Northfield and Centre Harbor, 1806, Portsmouth, 1807, Canaan and 
Rochester, 1809, and Greenland, 1810. From that time to the present, 
societies have multiplied more rapidly. 
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Number of Church Members, in 1800, 171, Travelling Preachers 3 
of “ “ “ 14 


1810, 2003, 
“ «“ 1820, 2777, “ “ 17 
“ “ 1830, 5686, «“ “ 53 
“ “ 1840, 8918, «“ “« 88 
“ “ 1845, 10892, “ “ 97 


Number of Chapels. Rockingham County, 17; Strafford County, 7 ; 
Hillsborough County, 11; Belknap County, 5; Carroll County, 4; Ches- 
hire County, 9; Grafton County, 21; Sullivan County, 7; Merrimack 
County, 10 ; and Coos County, 9 ;~making in the State, 100. 

Epucation. The New Hampshire Conference has been united with 
several others, in establishing and patronizing the Wesleyan University 
in Middletown, Ct. A considerable number of the junior preachers in 
this State, graduated at that flourishing Institution. An Academy was 
established in the infancy of the church at Newmarket, which was for 
several years a great blessing to the Connection. Its funds were, in 
1824, transferred to the Institution located at Wilbraham, Ms., which has 
greatly prospered. In 1834, a Seminary was established in Newbury,Vt., 
by the Vermont and N.H. Conference, then one body, which has to this 
time continued in a flourishing condition. Each of these Seminaries 
employ on an average, five or six teachers, and have had ever since their 
erection an average of 200 students, Fall term ; 150, Spring term ; 75, 
or 100, Winter and Summer terms. 

In 1845, the New Hampshire Conference opened a Seminary at San- 
bornton Bridge. Its prospects are good. Rev. R. S. Rust, M. A., Prin- 
cipal, and D.H.Sanborn, M. A., Assistant Principal. Number of students 
first year as follows: Fall term 140, Winter 70, Spring 150. There is also 
an Academy at Marlow, under the patronage of the New Hampshire 
Conference, in a tolerably flourishing state. 

THeo.oeicaL Epucation. Candidates for the ministry are required 
to pass an annual examination for four years, previous to ordination as 
elders, according to the following plan, viz. 

First Year. The Bible, as to Doctrines, with reference to Wesley’s 
Notes ; the Bible Dictionaries, and Commentaries, of our own publica- 
tion ; Concordance, and Gaston’s Collection of Sacred Scriptures ; 
Wesley’s Sermons; Fletcher’s Appeal, and Christian Perfection. Eng- 
lish Grammar and Composition. 

Second Year. ‘The Bible, as to Ordinances or Sacraments ; reference 
books the same as the first year; Watson’s Life of Wesley; Bishop 
Watson’s Apology ; Fletcher’s Christian Perfection ; Methodist Disci- 
pline ; Geography ; and Composition. 

Third Year. 'The Bible, as to History and Chronology ; reference books 
as before ; the First and Second Parts of Watson’s Institutes ; Gregory’s 
Church History; Rhetoric ; Written Essay, or Sermon. 

Fourth Year. 'The Bible, generally; reference books the same ; the 
Third and Fourth Paris of Watson’s Institutes ; Powell on Apostolical 
Succession ; Old Christianity contrasted with the Novelties ef Popery, 
by Gideon Ousley ; Logic; Written Essay, or Sermon. 

For several years past, the Methodists in New England, have sustain- 
ed a Theological School in Newbury, Vt. Measures have been taken of 
late, to enlarge its Faculty and to increase its funds, The following gen- 
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tlemen are appointed its Faculty: Rev. Bishop Elijah Hedding, D. D.. 
President ; Rev. John Dempster, D. D., Rev. W. W. Willett, M. A., Rev. 
Abel Stevens, M. A., Professors. 

Ministers or THE Metuopist Episcopan Cuurcn 1x New Hamp- 
SHIRE. 

Dover District. Osmon C. Baker, Presiding Elder. Samuel Kelly, 
Dover ; Elisha Adams, Great Falls ; Henry Drew, Rochester ; Joseph 
C. Emerson, Milton ; C. B. M. Woodward, Wakefield and Tuftonbo- 
rough ; Lorenzo D. Barrows, Newmarket ; To be supplied, South New- 
market ; Horatio N. Taplin, Epping and Poplin, one to be supplied ; 
Caleb Dustin, Sandown ; John F. Adams, Auburn Mission ; Charles C. 
Burr, Kingston ; Daniel M. Rogers, Portsmouth ; James Adams, Green- 
land and Newington ; Daniel W. Barber, Rye ; Charles H. Chase, Hamp- 
ton ; Joseph Palmer, Seabrook ; Samuel S. Matthews, East Salisbury. 

Concorp District. Elihu Scott, Presiding Elder. Ebenezer Peas- 
lee, Coneord; Stephen Eastman, Hopkinton ; Warren F. Evans, Pem- 
broke ; Frederick A. Hewes, Josiah C. Allen, Chichester and Loudon ; 
John Jones, Manchester ; Charles H. Eastman, Manchester Centre ; 
James Pike, Nashville Mission ; Jacob Boyce, Nashua ; Albert C. Man- 
son, Salem ; Benjamin D. Brewster, North Salem ; Ezekiel Adams, Der- 
ry and Windham ; Matthew Newhall, Hudson ; Silas Green, Methuen ; 
James L. Slason, Essex Mission; Richard Newhall, Henniker ; Amos 
Kidder, Warner and Boscawen ; Reuben Dearborn, Andover and Wil- 
mot ; Jacob Stevens, Northfield ; William D. Cass, who is also Resident 
Agent for the N. H. Conference Seminary, East Sanbornton and Meredith; 
Alexander H. Fullerton, Goffstown and Amherst, one to be supplied ; 
Calvin Holman, Hooksett and Bow ; Samuel Prescott, Gilmanton ; H. 
W. Adams, Agent of American Bible Society ; J. Dempster, Agent of 
the Biblical Institute ; R. S. Rust, Principal of N. H. C. Seminary ; Elea- 
zer Smith, Chaplain of the State Prison. 

Craremont District. Benjamin R. Hoyt, Presiding Elder. Justin 
Spaulding, Claremont; John English, Cornish ; Kimball Hadley, Lemp- 
ster and Goshen ; Jared Perkins, Acworth ; Daniel Lee, Unity ; To be 
supplied, North Charlestown and Charlestown ; Abel Heath, Grantham ; 
George W. T. Rogers, Enfield ; Silas Quimby, Canaan ; Amon 8. Ten- 
ney, Walpole Mission ; Nathaniel L. Chase, Chesterfield ; Moses A. 
Howe, one to be supplied, Winchester and Hinsdale ; Rufus Tilton, 
Rindge ; Joseph W. Guernsey, New Ipswich ; Franklin Furber, Peter- 
borough and Marlborough ; Henry Nutter, Deering and Hillsborough ; 
Abram Folsom, Marlow ; Isaac W. Huntley, Alstead and Gilsum. 

Havernitt District. Russell H. Spaulding, Presiding Elder. Wil- 
liam Hewes, George S. Dearborn, Haverhill, Piermont and Orford ; Con- 
verse L. McCurdy, East Haverhill ; Newell Culver, North Haverhill ; 
Jesse Boyden, Landaff ; Charles Cowing, Sup., Lisbon ; James F. Ea- 
ton, Lyman ; George W. H. Clarke, Bath ; Silas Wiggins, Littleton and 
Bethlehem ; Andes 'T. Bullard, Whitefield and Dalton ; Henry H. Hart- 
well, Lancaster ; Pickens Boynton, Columbia and Sirafford ; Sullivan 
Holman, Warren and Wentworth ; Jonathan G. Johnson, West Thorn- 
ton ; Josiah A. Scarritt, West Plymouth ; John Gould, Alexandria and 
Hill ; James G. Smith, Plymouth ; Henry Hill, Jr., Holderness Mission ; 
Nathaniel W. Aspenwall, Sandwich ; John Smith, 2nd, Tamworth and 
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Meultonborough ; Lewis Howard, Bristol ; Francis S. Hoit, Hanover ; 
Elijah Mason, Lebanon. 

SUPERANNUATED Preacuers. Nathaniel Ladd, Epping; Samuel 
Norris, South Newmarket ; Orlando Hinds, Chichester ; Leonard Ben- 
nett, M. P. Marshall, Warren Wilbur, Charles Olin; John Smith, Nash- 
ua; A. H. Worthing, Bristol ; L A. Sweatland, Nashua; G. F. Wells, 
Newbury, Vt.; L. D. Blodgett, J. M. Young ; J. C. Cromack, Manches- 
ter; Elisha Brown, Newbury, Vt. 

Locat Preacners. James Ashton, Dover ; R. Humphrey, Great 
Falls ; James Warren, Rochester ; James Nutter, Newington ; A. Plum- 
mer, Gosport ; L. H. Gordon, East Kingston ; W. Locke, Auburn ; John 
Adams, Durham ; A. M. Osgood, Newmarket ; N. O. Way, Claremont ; 
Moses Ladd, Unity ; Lorenzo Draper, Claremont; William Nelson, 
Plymouth ; S. C. Burnham, Goshen. 

he writer has not the means of ascertaining the names and residences 
of all the Local Ministers. There are in the State 53, about one half of 
whom are ordained. Many of them perform efficient service. Whole 
number of Preachers, Travelling, Superannuated, and Local, is 156. 

Itryerant Ministers oF THE Meruopist Episcopan Cuurcu, WHO 
HAVE DIED 1§ New HampsuiReE. 

John Daniels died in Unity, in 1798. His age was about 21. He was 
a young man of good talents and extraordinary zeal in his work. A 
great revival attended his labors, but he early fell a victim of consump- 
tion. He was the first Methodist minister, who died in New England. 
A monument was erected over his ashes, with appropriate religious ser- 
vices, in 1843. 

Damen Young died in Lisbon, March 12th, 1826, aged 33. He pos- 
sessed a mind formed for study and close investigation. His reasoning 
on subjects of theolegy was methodical, clear and well directed. His 
sermons were marked with correctness of system, purity of language, 
sincerity of heart, and gravity in expression. The solemnity of his 
manner, both of preaching and of living, made useful impressions on 
the minds of those who saw and heard him. His communion with God 
was intimate, and he enjoyed largely those blessings consequent on gen- 
uine faith and well founded hope. Asa pulpit orator few excelled 
him. 

Between the death of Mr. Daniels and Mr. Young, is a space of 28 
years, during which no death occurred in the Itinerant Ministry, though 
438 years of labor were performed in that time. 

Joseph Kellum died in 'Tuftonborough, Dec. 31st, 1830, aged 35. He 
was for ten years a minister of Christ, and was honored of Him as the 
instrument of good. 

Joseph Dearborn died in Rumney, his native town, March 6th, 1835, 
aged do, He gave bright promise of great and lasting good. He pos- 
sessed a clear understanding. His preaching was perspicuous and point- 
ed, his manner dignified and graceful, and his piety deep and uniform. 
But just when the highest hopes were entertained, that he might shine 
asa star in the moral heavens, it pleased God to remove him to a higher 
sphere. His death was triumphant. 

Alfred Metcalf died in Greenland, June 4th, 1837, in the 60th year of 
his age, and 36th of his min‘stry. His labors were mostly confined to 
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the vicinity of his home, and were very successful. He was universally 
respected as a man, a Christian, and a minister. For several years, he 
represented Greenland in the State Legislature. When informed, he 
was dying, he pleasantly exclaimed, “ Allis well, Christ is my hope, 
God is with me,” and he fell asleep. 

John Broadhead was a native of Pennsylvania, and died in Newmar- 
ket, April 7th, 1838. For several years, he travelled extensively as a 
preacher and presiding Elder, but his health declining, his labors were 
confined to the vicinity of Newmarket, at which place his family resid- 
ed until his death. He was for several years a member of both branch- 
es of the Legislature; and for four years he represented this State in 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Broadhead was emphatically a good man, doing honor to his pro- 
fession in all places, a faithful and affectionate friend, and highly esteem- 
ed by those who knew him. 

Michael Quimby, born in Unity, died in Henniker, July 17th, 1843. His 
talents were of the useful kind ; deeply pious, well instructed in all that 
appertains to the useful minister, faithful and affectionate, he became 
the instrument of salvation to many souls. 

Abel P. Brigham of Plymouth, died in Hanover, Sept. 29th, 1843, aged 
34, He was a good man and a good minister. His natural and acquir- 
ed abilities were respectable, and his labors were crowned with success. 
He suffered severely for years ; but found at last a most triumphant 
death. He died ere he had attained the meridian of his days ; but “that 
life is long, which answers life’s great end.” 

James Dow died in Derry, Dec. 21st, 1844, aged 42, and in the 12th 
year of his ministry. He was a pious and faithful minister, and died in 
much triumph. 

William Padman, by birth an Englishman, for ten years a deeply pi- 
ous minister, died in Dover, Feb. 28th, 1845, aged 45. 

Holman Drew, born at Gilmanton, died in Landaff, July 2nd, 1846, 
aged 47. He was for 18 years a most laborious and faithful servant of 
the Lord and of the church, and many are the seals of his ministry. 
His death was triumphant, and Jesus was the last word that trembled 
on his dying lips. 

Among the venerated dead, who have labored in New Hampshire, but 
who died abroad, are Wilbur Fisk, D. D. He was a graduate of Brown 
University, and was for several years a presiding Elder in this State. 
He filled with much acceptance several important stations in the litera- 
ry and religious departments of our work. He was one of the best ex- 
temporaneous preachers in our country. At the time of his death, he 
was President of the Wesleyan University, and a Bishop elect of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America. His closing hours resembled 
those of the lamented Payson, and exhibited such proofs of the power 
of religion, as to result in the conversion of his attending physician. 

Martin Ruter, D. D., was for several years a faithful laborer in New 
Hampshire. During a temporary suspension of his itinerant labors, he 
represented the town of his residence in our Legislature. He was 
President of Augusta College, Ky., and also of Alleghany College, Pa. 
Having the cause of Missions at heart, he cheerfully forsook the high 
station to which he had been invited, and where he was loved and hon- 
ored, for the arduous labors of a missionary pioneer. He was nearly 
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the first Protestant minister who entered the wilds of Texas, where he 
accomplished wonders in “ preparing the way of the Lord.” He died 
among strangers. A town and a College in Texas, bear his honored 
name. 

Charles D. Cahoon, an adopted son of Hon. William Cahoon, Member 
of Congress from Vermont, was many years a presiding Elder in New 
Hampshire. He was remarkable, not so much for shining qualities, as 
for deep piety and unremitted and successful labors. He died in Illinois, 
September, 1845. 

Of Ministers still living, who have been eminent for piety and useful- 
ness, a few may be named. 

Elijah Hedding, for several years, travelled over the rough mountains 
in the central part of this State, preaching the gospel to the poor. For 
more than 40 years, he has been known as an eloquent and faithful! preach- 
er ; and is venerated by the thousands of the Methodist church, as well 
as by multitudes of other religious communions. By unremitting exer- 
tions, he has attained to a respectable standing in the literary communi- 
ty, and many years since received the honorary degree of D. D., from 
Vermont University. In 1824, he was elected Bishop, which office he 
has filled with great acceptance. 

Dan Young, a native of Landaff, was for many years, a highly valued 
minister in our State. He was for several years a member of the New 
Hampshire Senate, and, since his removal to Ohio, has filled the same 
office in that State. 

Joseph A. Merrill, also a native of Landaff, was for several years, a tray- 
elling preacher and presiding Elder in New Hampshire. He has long 
been a faithful ambassador of Jesus, and has the honor of having edu- 
cated five sons, all members of the M. E. Church, and three of them min- 
isters. 

Ephraim Willey was for several years stationed in New Hampshire, 
and was regarded as a talented and worthy minister. He has educated 
two sons at the Wesleyan University, who are ministers in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

John F. Adams was for more than 30 years in the itinerant ministry, 
and chiefly in our State. He was for several years a presiding Elder, 
and was much beloved. His son, A. T. Adams, a graduate of Wesley- 
an University, is also an itinerant minister. 

John Adams, generally known among us as “ Reformation John,” is 
a man of some eccentricities and of many excellencies. During the first 
16 years of his ministry, he is said to have gathered 1600 persons into 
the church. He has two sons, students in Yale College. 

Benjamin R. Hoyt was a preacher for more than 30 years, a great part 
of which time, he filled the office of presiding Elder. Two of his sons 
were educated at Wesleyan University. 

Honorable mention might be made of George Pickering, J. Sanborn 
Elam Wells, O. Hindsand many others, whose records are on high, 
and who will undoubtedly receive from the chief Shepherd, a “ crown 
of life that fadeth not away.” 
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NOTES 


Brentwoop. Before this town was legally separated from Exeter, of 
which it was originally a part, a meeting house was erected, within its 
present limits, at a location called Keenborough, about a mile east of 
the present meeting house. Brentwood was incorporated in 1742. To 
many of the inhabitants of the town, then including Poplin, the locality 
of the house was inconvenient. An act was passed at the time of the 
Incorporation, appointing three gentlemen of Portsmouth, a Committee, 
to designate a site, for a meeting house for the town. That Committee, 
after due examination, in February, 1743, reported the spot at The Gul- 
ley, where the present Congregational house of worship stands. Ar- 
rangements were made for building ; but various difficulties, for several 
years, hindered the completion of the house. In 1746, Poplin was taken 
from Brentwood and incorporated. In Hampton church records is the 
following minute in 1747, “ Hampton, Nov. 29th. The church voted 
that deacons Moulton and Philbrick should attend me to the ordination 
of Mr. Nathaniel Trask at Keenborough. Attest, W. Cotton, Pastor. 
N. B. This ehurch did not see their way clear to act in the ordination 
above mentioned, because the parish was not regularly set off. Attest, 
W. Cotton Pastor.” 

In 1748, Dec. 12th, according to Farmer’s statistics of New Hamp- 
shire ministers, Rev. Nathaniel Trask was settled at Brentwood. Ac- 
cording to the New Hampshire Gazetteer, by Farmer & Moore, and the 
N. H. Register of 1822, the organization of the church, and ordination 
of Mr. Trask, is dated in 1752. The factis, that he was twice settled 
in Brentwood. First, over the church, which worshipped at “ The 
Borough,” Dec. 12th, 1748. From that portion of the inhabitants, who 
worshipped in the New House, the house of the town, at “ The Gulley,” 
Mr. Daniel Little, June 28th, 1749, received, and, on account of existing 
difficulties in the plaee, declined an invitation to become minister of the 
town. Mr. Little was soon after settled in Kennebunk, Me., where he 
labored, with great fidelity and success, half a century. The following 
passages, in Hampton church records, preserve the Ecclesiastical Histo- 
ry of Brentwood, at the time to which they refer. 

“ Jan. 20th, 1751, [Sabbath,} The church voted deacons Moulton and 
Philbrick to attend me to the gathering of a church at Brentwood. At- 
test, W. Cotton, Pastor. 

N. B. A church was not gathered, but a joint council advised to, 
which met on February 19th. I was moderator, and Mr. Coffin, clerk. 
The council consisted of 12 churches, and advised the people to hear 
Mr. Trask four months, and if then two thirds chose him, to receive 
— and otherwise that he should be dismissed. Attest, W. Cotton, 

od. 

“ July 7th, [Sabbath,] Read a letter from Brentwood to this church. 
Voted to send deacons Moulton and Philbrick. 

N. B. Mr. Trask and his people fell from the result entirely.” 
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“ July 11th, [Thursday,] Six churches being met there, they chose 
me their moderator, Mr. Coffin, clerk, and voted to gather a church, on 
Friday, [12th,] in the meeting house. The Rev. Mr. Seccombe prayed. 
Mr. Bacheller preached, Ps. 85:9. I gathered the church, consisting 
of about 40 persons. Attest, W. Cotton.” 

“ Jan. 18th, [1756,] This church was sent for to install the Rev. Mr. 
Trask at Brentwood. They chose deacons Tuck and Lane, who went. 
And the affair was completed with love and peace, decency and good 
order. Mr. Odlin and Flagg prayed. I preached, Col. 4:17. Mr. 
Whipple gave the charge. Attest, W. Cotton, Pastor.” 

It appears, that from the time the new church was organized, in the 
meeting house of the town, at “ The Gulley,” in July, 1751, difficulties 
had increased ; a number of town meetings had been held ; and it was 
not until 1756, that divisions were so far healed, as to admit of the set- 
tlement of Mr. Trask, as minister of the town, and pastor of the church 
formed, by the union of his former church, at “'The Borough,” with the 
church more recently gathered at “ The Gulley.” Over the church, thus 
organized, he was installed, as stated in the records of Rev. W. Cotton, 
Jan. 21st, 1756, not in 1752. 

The town voted to pay Mr. Trask six hundred pounds, old tenor, and 
twenty cords of good fire wood. The salary to be paid semi-annually, 
in corn at 20 shillings per bushel, pork at half a crown per pound, and 
beef at 18 pence per pound. The salary to rise and fall with the prices 
of these articles. Ames’ Almanae of 1759, says, “ Spanish mill’d dol- 
lars pass for six shillings lawful money, and forty-five shillings old ten- 
or, in Massachusetts Bay.” 

A document, but without date, has been preserved, which is believed 
to be a true copy of the Confession of Faith and Covenant first adopted 
in Brentwood. It is thoroughly Calvinistic. The names of 26 males, 
and 27 females are appended. 

Mr. Trask retained the pastoral office in Brentwood, 41 years ; though 
he ceased from his pulpit labors, about two years before his death, 
which occurred, Dec. 12th, 1789, at the age of 67. He married Parnel 
Thing, June 15th, 1749. Their childven were, Elizabeth born, July 30th, 
1750, died in Brentwood. Parnel born, July 2nd, 1752, died, Sept. 8th, 
1756. Nathaniel born, Sept. 8th, 1754, died Sept. 5th, 1756 ; Mary born, 
Sept. 14th, 1756. Parnel born, Aug. 27th, 1759, died, July 21st, 1762. 
Samuel born, Sept. 10th, 1762, settled and died in Brentwood, where his 
son and daughter now live. Jonathan born, Dec. 12th, 1764, settled in 
Mont Vernon, Me. 

From the decease of Mr. Trask, the church was without a pastor 
eleven years andahalf. During that period, more than a hundred individ- 
uals were employed as candidates for settlement, or as supplies. Eight 
or ten, successively, received and declined invitations to settle. 

At the ordination of the Rev. Ebenezer Flint, the church had become 
reduced to six male, and thirteen female members. Although Mr. Flint’s 
talents were not of a popular cast, he was much respected and beloved 
by his people. His views and preaching were thoroughly Calvinistic. 
But it was a time of declension. Ten or twelve only were added to 
the church during his ministry, which continued alittle more than ten. 
years. He died suddenly, Oct. 12th, 1811, aged 42, leaving his widow 
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and four small children in indigent circumstances. In view of the scanty 
provision left by Mr. Flint forthe support of his family, and in considera- 
tion that similar instances had occurred, and probably would occur, one of 
the ministers* present at the funeral, after the services, requested Dr. 
Church, at that time Scribe of the General Association, to propose to 
that body, at their next meeting, a plan for the relief of the indigent 
widows and orphans of Presbyterian and Congregational Ministers in 
New Hampshire. This was the origin of The Widow’s Charitable Fund 
Sociely, which was instituted the following year. Mrs. Flint was one of 
the first beneficiaries, and continued till her death, at the age of 72, to 
receive an annuity, which afforded essential relief to herself and chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Flint studied theology with Dr. Emmons. He married Mary, 
daughter of deacon Kendall of Tewksbury, Ms. Their children were 
Mary K., who married Ebenezer Orne ; Abigail J.. who married Jona- 
than Robinson, 3rd. The eldest son of Mr. Flint, married Louisa P. 
Haynes of Charlestown, Ms., and with his sisters, remains in Brent- 
wood. The youngest, Ebenezer, resides in Charlestown, Ms. 

From the time of Mr. Flint’s death, the church was destitute of a pas- 
tor more than four years. Their prospects, like those of many other 
people in the County, at that time, were dark and discouraging. A 
spirit of disorganization, encouraged and abetted by the apathy of 
some, and by a spirit of proselytism in others, threatened to prostrate 
the Congregational churches. ‘“ The Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge,” in consequence of a letter from five minis- 
ters of the Piscataqua Association, extended the benefits of their influ- 
ence and aid to this part of Zion. Under their patronage, the labors of 
the Rev. Thomas Holt, and subsequently, of the Rev. Chester Colton, 
were enjoyed in Brentwood. 

Facts stated in the letter, which has been mentioned, and the results 
which followed, belong to our Ecclesiastical History, and should te pre- 
served. These facts are introduced here, because they will throw light 
on the history of several other churches to be noticed in this County, 
and also of a number of churches in Strafford County. The shortest 
method of presenting the subject correctly is, to select and condense a 
few passages from “ An Account of the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge,” which has never been published, but 
which was printed for the use of the members, in 1815. 

“ Near the close of the year 1811, a letter was communicated to the 
Society, signed by five respectable clergymen in New Hampshire, who 
said,” “ Pesiding in the vicinity of Newington, Greenland, Stratham, 
Newmarket, and Durham, we feel much anxiety with respect to the mor- 
al and religious state of their inhabitants ; and are disposed to do all in 
our power to rescue them from the vortex of disorder, heresy, and infi- 
delity, toward which they are hastening. A few years since, they all had 
settled Congregational ministers. Now they are in a destitute and brok- 
en state.”—“ There yet remain a considerable number who are dispos- 
ed to maintain religious order ; and a few friends to evangelical truth, 


* The Rev. Mr. French was that minister.—Epiror. 
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who are famishing for the sincere milk of the word. But a small por- 
tion of the people are disposed to raise money to support pious, regular, 
well instructed preachers.”—“ But, notwithstanding all this, it is our 
opinion, that if one or more able and evangelical missionaries were 
sent on to the ground and kept there, independently of the people, there 
might, by the blessing of God, be several Congregational Societies gath- 
ered from the ruins. Perhaps the question will arise,‘ why do not our 
Missionary Societies furnish these towns with missionaries ? In reply 
we observe ; our Societies would succeed much better in collecting 
money for the support of missionaries in newly settled parts of our 
country, than in these old towns ; but this circumstance would be but 
little noticed in Massachusetts. Besides, it is probable, that missionaries 
from Massachusetts, would be better received, than missionaries em- 
ployed by our Societies.”—“ Therefore we request, that one,~or more 
missionaries may be sent on to the ground, and, if possible, be kept on 
the.ground, till something effectual be done toward the re-settlement of 
regular, well instructed ministers of the gospel.” In subsequent letters 
one of the applicants before mentioned, said, “ There remain a few 
names, perhaps in all the towns, that sigh for the order and instruction 
they had in years past ; but how to obtain it for them we have not 
known. It has been the opinion of ministers here, that if a missionary 
could be sent to them, comirg from a source of whieh they were ignor- 
ant, it would afford the most hopeful prospect of their recovery to order, 
steadiness, and devotion.”—“ We hope you will not give up the object, 
for we have great need, that some anointed servant of the Lord come 
over to Macedonia and help us.”—“ Mr. and I have made some in- 
quiry in our neighboring churches, as to the reception, a missionary 
might have among them. Though we have not all the encouragement, 
we could wish, yet we have so much as to justify the conclusion, in our 
own minds, that it is very desirable to have the attempt made. Send us, 
if you can, a Barnabas, full of the Holy Ghost and faith.” 

A number of towns, besides those before mentioned, were also named 
to the Society. Among these was Brentwood, although in a more hope- 
ful state than some of them. In accordance with the views expressed 
above, appropriations were afterward made, by the Piscataqua Mission- 
ary Society to the Massachusetts Society for Promotmg Christian 
Knowledge, to be expended in their missions, in New Hampshire. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge were, at first, in 
great doubt, as to the expediency of complying with a request, so novel 
and singular. The situation of the towns named was truly deplorable. 
But it would be a delicate and difficult undertaking to send Missionaries 
into the oldest part of one of the oldest States in the Union. It appear- 
ed to be a measure of too much hazard to be adopted without more 
light. 

eThe President of the Society, Rev. Eliphalet Pearson, LL. D., one ot 
the first Professors in the Andover Theological Seminary, and whose 
memory should ever be cherished with gratitude by these churches, un- 
dertook a tour of inquiry, personally, in the towns in Rockingham and 
Strafford Counties, which had been represented as needing aid, and 
made his report in February, 1813. From this report it appeared, that 
45 towns in these Counties, were destitute of the regular and stated 
means of grace. Some of these towns had been destitute ten, some, 
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twenty, some, thirty, some, forty years ; and in some the gospel ministry 
had never been statedly enjoyed. A lamentable consequence was, that 
in some towns a Christian church had never been formed ; and in some, 
where churches existed, the Lord’s Supper had not for ten, twenty, or 
thirty years, been once administered. Most of these churches were also 
much reduced in number ; one, from 62 members to only two who were 
females ; several, to but one male member. In one town, Nottingham, 
containing one thousand and sixty-three souls, the Congregational church, 
where there was formerly a stated ministry of 28 years, had been a num- 
ber of years totally extinct. The benevolent enterprise which had been pro- 
posed to the Society was undertaken ; and Feb. 12th, 1813, Mr. Ephraim 
Abbot, a graduate of the Theological Seminary, Andover, commenced 
the mission. He took with hima sleigh lead of the Society’s books, 
with which he laid the foundation of several Congregational church li- 
braries. The character of the Society appears, from the books they dis- 
tributed. They were such as Burder’s Sermons ; the works of Henry, 
Doddridge, Baxter, Buck, and Scott ; Leslie on Deism, Lathrop’s Chal- 
lenge to Infidels, and Vincent on the Assembly’s Catechism. Mr. Abbot 
was soon invited to preach at Greenland, as a candidate, where he was 
settled ; and thus terminated his useful mission. Mr. Abbot, beside his 
missionary labors in Greenland, had preached in Hawke, (now Danville,) 
Sandown, Raymond, Brentwood, Newington and Durham. 

Rev. Chester Colton entered the missionary field at Brentwood, July 
21st, 1813. He proved to be the Barnabas they needed. He preached 
also in East Kingston, Raymond, and Allenstown. The friends of re- 
ligious order in Brentwood, being encouraged and strengthened, settled 
Mr. Colton. Rev. Mr. Rowland of Exeter, preached the ordination ser- 
mon, from 1Cor. 1 : 21, and Rev. Dr. Pearson gave the Charge. Refer- 
ring to Mr. Colton’s settlement it is said, in the pamphlet of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, “ 'To the honor of the Congrega- 
tionalists in Brentwood, and as a stimulus to the destitute in other towns, 
it ought to be known, that between fifty and sixty families, within a year 
from the date of their incorporation, as a distinct Congregational Socie- 
ty, not only settled one of our Missionaries, Mr. Colton, as their minister, 
with a salary of four hundred dollars a year, and fifteen cords of hard 
wood, brought to his door ; but also took down their old meeting house, 
and erected a new one, beside building a parsonage house.” 

The people became ardently attached to Mr. Colton, ard his labors 
were blessed. A revival, and, so far as is known, the first in that town, 
was enjoyed in the winter of 1818—1819. More than forty were added 
to the church in Mr. Colton’s ministry. He was thorough, discriminat- 
ing, and interesting, in discussing the doctrines of grace : and enjoyed, 
in a very high degree, the confidence and affection of the ministers and 
churches in the vicinity, as well as of his own people. He was dismiss- 
ed on his own urgent request, on account of an inflamation of his eyes, 
which forbade application to study. It would have satisfied his people, 
to have received of the treasures, with which his mind was already fur- 
nished. But he decided to leave, on his own conviction that a minister 
without eyes would starve his own mind, and the minds of his people. 
Mr. Colton’s vision was, in a few years, so far restored, by rest and med- 
ical treatment, that he resumed the labors of a pastor, and was installed 
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at Lyme, Ct., Feb. 12th, 1829. Recently he has labored under the di- 
rection of the Connecticut Missionary Society in North Goshen, Ct. 

Rev. Luke Ainsworth Spofford was’installed in Brentwood, and after 
laboring about three years, and not finding his hopes of usefulness real- 
ized, he requested and received a dismission. The number of church 
members reported, June, 1828, was 53. Subsequently to his ministry at 
Brentwood, Mr. Spofford was installed at Lancaster, N. H., 1829; Atkin- 
son, N. H., 1832 ; Scituate, Ms., 1835 ; Chilmark, on Martha’s Vineyard, 
Ms., 1842; from which place he removed to Newburg, N. Y., where 
his family resides. Mr. Spofford, before he came to Brentwood, had 
been ordained at Gilmanton, N. H., where he enjoyed a successful min- 
istry of six years; but, on account of the state of his health, and the ex- 
tent of the field, resigned June 9th, 1825. For more particular notices, 
see Rey. Mr. Lancaster’s History ot Gilmanton, and Notes, in the First 
Number of the Repository, Vol. I. 

After Mr. Spofford’s resignation, the people in Brentwood, enjoyed 
the labors of Rev. Jonathan Ward about three and a half years. “ Dur- 
ing this period,” says one of his successors, “ Mr. Ward labored accept- 
ably and faithfully in word and doctrine, to build up and establish the 
church in the faith ; and as the fruits of his labors, a considerable num- 
ber were gathered into the visible kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by him and his immediate successors.” 

Mr. Ward studied theology with Rev. Dr. Emmons, and was ordained 
in New Milford, now Alna, Me., in 1796, and resigned in 1818. Al- 
though Mr. Ward has never been installed in New Hampshire, he has, 
in many respects, performed the services of a pastor to some of our 
churches, His name is so intimately associated with our ministers, and 
with our ecclesiastical affairs, that his ministrations should be registered 
with those of our settled pastors. About half of his long and laborous min- 
istry has been passed in New Hampshire, in whose institutions he has 
taken a deep interest, being a member of our ministerial, ecclesiastical, 
and benevolent associations, and frequently of our Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cils. Mr. Ward labored twelve years, most of the time statedly, in 
Plymouth, his native place, and the place of his father’s ministry, for 
more than thirty-two years. Mr. Ward’s labors have also been bestow- 
ed in many destitute places in Rockingham County, and other parts of 
the State, leaving every where the evidence of his disinterested desires 
and efforts to promote the glory of God, and the salvation of souls. 

Mr. Ward’s father, Rev. Nathan Ward, was born at Newton, Ms., April 
11th, 1721, died, June 15th, 1804, aged 83. He married Tamasin Ire- 
land, who was born, Jan. Ist, 1722, O. S., and died, Aug. 16th, 1777. 
She was a devotedly pious woman. Her son Jonathan, though a child 
when she died, recollects her taking him into her closet to pray with 
him. Rev. Nathan Ward, who was hopefully converted under the 
preaching of Mr. Whitefield, had not a collegiate education, but receiv- 
ed an honorary degree of M. A. from Dartmouth College. His children, 
beside Jonathan the youngest, were Nathan born, Jan. 9th, 1748, O. S., 
died, Nov. 3rd, 1776; Enoch born, July 4th, 1749, died, July 31st, 1825 ; 
Abraham born, Feb. 9th, 1751, died, Dec. 6th, 1776 ; Mary born, Sept. 
18th, 1752, died, Dec. 6th, 1776 ; Abigail born, March 31st, 1755, N. 5., 
died Sept. 16th, 1841 ; Samuel born, Aug. 26th, 1756, died, Nov. 8th, 
1776 ; Isaac born, March 16th, 1758, died, Feb. 27th, 1816; Benjamin 
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born, September 21st, 1761, died, 3; Daniel born, Jan. 30th, 1764 ; 
Esther born, Aug. 17th, 1767, died, Dec. 8th, 1776. The submission of 
the parents was painfully tested, by the death of five of their children, 
with a putrid fever, within five weeks. Enoch, brother of Rev. N. 
Ward, entered the ministry, but died young. He, as well as the family 
generally, are said to have been decidedly pious. He graduated at Har- 
verd University, 1736. The grand-father of Rey. J. Ward was Joseph, 
whose father was John, who settled in Newton, Ms., and one of a large 
family, brought by their father, William Ward, from England, about 
1646, and who settled in Sudbury, Ms. Rev. Jonathan Ward married 
Philenia Gay Whitaker of Attleborough, Ms., who was born, April 6th, 
1776, and died, April 25th, 1825. Their children were Jonathan born, 
Nov. 30th, 1800, graduated at D.C., 1822, studied at Theological Seminary, 
Andover, ordained at Biddeford, Me., Oct. 26th, 1825, died, Feb. 8th, 
1826, aged 25; James Wilson born, May 21st, 1803, graduated at D. C., 
1826, studied at Theological Seminary, Andover, and at New Haven, or- 
dained at Abington, Ms., May 3Ist, 1834 ; Philenia born, Oct. 16th, 1804, 
married Frederick Robinson of Brentwood ; Laura Elizabeth born, May 
7th, 1807, married Lucius M. Perdy of Sharon, Ct. 

Rev. Francis Welch was the fourth settled minister in Brentwood. Per- 
plexities in the management of some temporal affairs, which he thought 
demanded his attention, embarrassed his ministry, diminished his use- 
fulness, and led to his dismission. His moral character was not im- 
peached. A number were added to the church during his ministry. He 
labored subsequently in Ipswich, Linebrook Parish, Ms.; and, more re- 
cently, in Perry, Washington County, Me. 

Rev. John Gunnison, who had been previously ordained at Lyman, Me., 
May 12th, 1831; installed over the Union Society of Salisbury and 
Amesbury, Ms., Dec. 31st, 1835 ; and at Newmarket, Lamprey River, 
Feb. 22nd, 1837, was installed at Brentwood. During his ministry in 
Brentwood, there were two seasons of awakening, aud about 40 were 
received to the church. He resigned, and was installed at West Fal- 
mouth, Me., in January, 1842, from which place he removed to Portland, 
where he now resides. He entered the ministry late in life, having been 
a silver-plater previously. He married for his first wife Joanna Dow of 
Gilmanton, and for his second a woman by the name of Starboard. 

Rev. James Boutwell graduated at the Theological Seminary, Andover 
in 1840. He was an Instructor at Dunkirk, N. Y., one year. Mr. Bout- 
well has seven brothers and one sister older, and two sisters younger, 
than himself. His paternai grandfather was of Wilmington, Ms. His 
maternal grandfather was Dr. Benjamin Jones of Lyndeborough, a 
physician of some celebrity, whose native place was Ipswich, Ms. Mr. 
Boutwell’s brother, William Thurston Boutwell, was several years a 
missionary among the Ojibwa Indians, in Wiskonsin. Mr. Boutwell 
married Mary P., daughter of Dea. Pascal Abbot of Andover, Ms. 
Their children are Mary Lucelia, born at Dunkirk, N. Y., March 8th, 
1838 ; James Pascal, born at Andover, Feb. 6th, 1840, died, Oct. 31st, 
1844 ; George Clark, born at Brentwood, Feb. 8th, 1842 ; Charles Haw- 
ley, born at Brentwood, Oct. 29th, 1843. There have been two seasons 
of considerable religious attention, during Mr. Boutwell’s ministry, but, 
as yet, few have been received to the church. The number of church 
members in 1845, was 77. 
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DEERFIELD was a part of Nottingham, from which it was separated, 
and incorporated, Jan. 8th, 4/66. The Congregational Society was 
formed in December, 1772. 

Rev. Timothy Upham was the first minister. His first wife, who was 
the mother of all his children, was Hannah, daughter of Rev. Nathan- 
iel Gookin of North Hampton. Her twin sister, Elizabeth, married Dr. 
Edmund Chadwick of Deerfield, father of Peter Chadwick, Esq., of Ex- 
eter. The children of Rev. Mr. Upham were Hon. Nathanie! Upham of 
Rochester ; Gen. Timothy Upham of Portsmouth; and Miss Hannah 
Upham, the celebrated Principal of the Female Institute in Canandaigua, 
N.Y. Among the grand-children of Rev. Mr. Upham, were Rev. 
Thomas Cogswell Upham, D. D., Professor in Bowdoin College, who 
was previously pastor of the Congregational church in Rochester ; Hon. 
Nathaniel Gookin Upham, a Judge of the Superior Court of N. H.; Ma- 
ry, widow of Hon. David Barker, Jr., and wife of Ebenezer Coe, Esq.: 
Alfred, M. D., of New York ; Timothy, M. D., deceased ; JosephBadg- 
er Upham, Merchant in Portsmouth ; Judith Almira, married to James 
Bell, Esq.; Hannah Elizabeth deceased ; Ruth Cogswell, married to John 
Berry, M. D.; Francis William, a member of the Boston Bar ; and Al- 
bert Galatin, M. D., of Boston. 

The New England ancestry of the Rev. T. Upham is traced io John 
Upham, born in England, in 1597, emigrated to Weymouth, New Eng- 
Jand, in 1635, and thence to Malden. He was highly esteemed for his 
piety, intelligence, and energy of character ; filled various civil offices, 
and was deacon of the church many years. He performed the duties of 
moderator of atown meeting, a few months before his death, which took 
place Feb. 25th, 1681, at the age of 84. 

Lieut. Phinehas Upham, son of John Upham, married Ruth Wood. 
He died in consequence of wounds received in the capture of Narragan- 
set Fort, in 1675. _ Phinehas,son of Lieut. Phinehas, married Mary 
Mellins. His son Phinehas married Tamzen Hill, whose son Timo- 
thy, married Mary Cheever. These last were the parents of Rev. 
Timothy Upham, whose New England ancestors, from the first, were 
men of influence in the church, and in the community, and were dis- 
tinguished for intelligence, firmness of character, and a spirit of enter- 
prise. The first wife of Rev. Timothy Upham died, Aug. 4th, 1797, 
aged 44, The character of Mrs. Upham’s exercises of mind is develop- 
ed in a single sentence, extracted from aletter, which she wrote to an 
intimate friend, a few months before her death. “Iwas convinced of 
my wretched state, and that Ihad no power nor might against such a 
host of tempations as came against me ; but my eyes and heart were 
lifted up to Him, who undertook our salvation, aud from whom all our 
mercies come, that he would enable me to take hold of his strength, 
and to feel that Jesus must save me, or I must perish. I have often had 
the most comfortable assurance that he had heard, and graciously an- 
swered my request.” Mr. Upham died in the 63d year of his age, and 
39th of his ministry. The sermon at his funeral, from Heb. 13:8, by 
Rev. Peter Holt, ascribes to Mr. Upham, “ many gifts and excellent qual- 
ifications for a gospel minister.” The autumn before his death, his 
friends feared, that in his state of health, it was hazardous for him to 
continue his pastoral labors. In reply to a near relative, who wrote to 
him on that subject, he said, “ The affectionate regard you have express- 
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ed for my health is very grateful to me; but my duties are as a minister, 
not asaman. God will preserve me, as long as he has work for me 
to do; and as long as strength sufficient shall be continued to me so 
long, with humble submission, shall IT continue to speak his word unto this 
people.” Mr. Upham’s second wife, who was Miss Hephzibah Neal of 
Stratham, died May 11th, 1811. See Family History, by Albert G. Up- 
ham, 4. M., M. D., 1845. 

Rev. Nathaniel Wells was engaged 16 years in mercantile business he- 
fore entering the ministry. He studied theology with Rev. Moses Hem- 
menway, D. D., of Wells, Me., whose daughter he married in 1797. After 
a diligent and useful ministry of about 30 years, he resigned his pastoral 
charge, having uniformly enjoyed the full confidence and esteem of the 
churches and ministers of his acquaintance. ‘Two of his sons are set- 
tled in the ministry. Theodore, ordained in Barrington, June 12th, 1845 ; 
Moses Hemmenway, ordained in Pittsfield, Nov. 19th, 1845. Rev. Nathan- 
iel Wells was son of Dea. Nathaniel Wells, whose father was also Dea. 
Nathaniel Wells, who removed to Wells, Me., from Ipswich, Ms., and 
who was a sonof Dea. Thomas Wells of Ipswich, who died in that 
place, Oct. 26th, 1666. 

Rev. Ephraim Nelson Hidden was Preceptor of Gilmanton Academy 
three years ; graduated at Gilmanton Theological Seminary, 1840; was 
married, Aug. 28th, 1840, to Mary Elisabeth Parsons. He was son of 
Ephraim Hidden, and nephew of Rev. Samuel Hidden of Tamworth, 
N. H., and grandson of Price Hidden of Rowley, Ms. His first New 
England ancestor was one of the 40 families, who emigrated from Eng- 
land and settled in Rowley. See History of Gilmanton. 

Eppine was incorporated, Feb. 12th, 1741. It was previously a part of 
Exeter. It was in contemplation to embody a church in Epping, in 
1746, and to settle a Mr. Worster. He was not settled. 

Rev. Robert Cutler was the first minister. In 1755, Mr. Cutler, being 
charged with immoral conduct, was dismissed by a Council. The church 
afterwards voted, that he had given them Christian satisfaction, and Sept. 
5th, 1756, voted him a dismission to Canterbury. ‘The church in Hamp- 
ton, on the same day, in acting on a letter missive from Canterbury, 
“ voted not to assist in the ordination of Mr. Cutler there.” Nov. 5th, 
1758, the church in Hampton received another request to assist in gath- 
ering a church and installing Mr. Cutler at Canterbury. They did 
not attend but wrote, “ signifying their hearty concurrence with what 
any regular Council should see needful to do there in so important af- 
fairs.” It does not appear that he settled in Canterbury. He was in- 
stalled in Greenwich, Ms., Feb. 13th, 1760, where he died, Feb. 24th, 
1786, aged probably 68. 

Rev. Josiah Stearns closed his ministry and life, July 25th, 1788. He 
descended from Isaac Stearns, who came from England, with Gov. Win- 
throp, in 1630, and settled in Watertown. The line of descent is I. 
Isaac and Sarah Stearns. 2. John Stearns who married Sarah Mixer of 
Watertown. He settled in Billerica. 3. John Stearns, who married Eliz- 
abeth ——. He was the first child born in Billerica on record. 4. Jcim 
Stearns who married Esther Johnson. She was a great-grand da aad 
of the celebrated Capt. Edward Johnson, author of the Histury of 
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England, entitled “ Wonder-working Providence of Sion’s Saviour in 
New England.” In several publications, she is incorrectly mentioned as 
the daughter of the historian. Her father was a second Capt. Edward 
Johnson, her grand-father was William Johnson, Esq. Johnand Esther 
Stearns were the parents of Rev. Josiah Stearns of Epping. The lim- 
its to which this article must be confined, will admit of but a small por- 
tion from the interesting materials, of which a biography of Mr. Stearns 
might be formed. The following short obituary notice appeared in a 
publie print, Aug. 27th, 1788. It is attributed to the pen of the Rev. Dr. 
‘Tappan, then of Newbury, aiterwards Professor of Divinity in Harvard 
University. Its intrinsie excellence, as well as the character both of the 
writer and the subject, claim for it a place in a publication of more per- 
manent form than that in which it was originally inserted. 

“ For the Essex Journal and New Hampshire Packet. 

Mr. Hoyt,—The Rey. Mr. Stearns, whose death was announced in 
your last, sustained a character too great and too good to be passed over 
in silence. The God of nature endued him with singular abilities, 
which by the aid of erudition, fitted him for extensive usefulness. His 
assiduous application to the work of the ministry was truly worthy of 
imitation. In him shone an assemblage of virtues and graces which 
rarely meet in the same person. He had a lively fancy, a penetrating 
judgment, a correct taste, and a mind expanded as the heavens. His 
conversation was ever seasonable, grave pathetic and instructive. His 
public discourses were replete with good sense, with important truths in 
a clear and instructive light, and received the approbation of the best 
judges. He despised pageantry, without the appearance of affectation. 
He trusted to nothing mortal ; pitied, but envied not, such as had their 
portion in this life. His advice in Council was often sought, and ever 
approved. He had a constitutional firmness, and was capable of the 
most dispassionate reasoning. He repudiated errors ancient and mod- 
ern, and rejoiced to the last in his faithful adherence to the doctrines of 
grace. Elevated by the purer sentiments, he ever possessed a mind 
calm and serene. God, who is ailwise in council, was pleased to try his 
faith aud patience in the furnace of affliction. After a lingering and 
painful sickness, he died of a cancer, in the 57th year of his age. In 
him died a friend to justice, liberty, and energetic government. A vig- 
orous watchman, a patient guide, an affectionate pastor, a prudent, kind 
husband, and an indulgent but truly faithful parent. 

More joyful than a conqueror with his spoils, he retired from the 
present scene of action. We trust he is gone to a state of immortal 
bliss, and will be an associate of those who have come out of great trib- 
ulation.” 

Mr. Stearns was a close and thorough student. He studied the Serip- 
tures in their original languages, with unremitting diligence. His lim- 
ited means would not allow him to possess much of a library, but he 
was favored with the use of books by friends, who were able to own 
them. He was accustomed to borrow one volume at a time, and when he 
had read it through, its contents were his own. The late Rev. Dr. Thayer 
of Kingston, mentioning this fact, added, “ The Bible especially was 
his Library.” So intimate was his knowledge of the Scriptures, that “he 
could readily cite chapter and verse, where almost any text was to be 
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found.” Mr. Stearns was an ardent friend of liberty. “ Some of his 
sons were in the field, during a greater part of the Revolutionary con- 
test ; and he sacrificed most of his worldly interest in support of the 
American cause.” [Alden’s Epitaphs.] He was a member of a State 
Convention, in Exeter, in which he regarded himself as fully committed 
to the risque of his personal saiety. Returning from the Convention, 
he called his children around him, told them of the stand he had taken, 
and added, “ If the cause shall prevail it will be a great blessing to the 
country, but if it should fail, your poor old father’s head will soon be a 
button for a halter.” 

Mr. Stearns was tall in person, and interesting in his pulpit perform- 
ances. He held the untiring attention of his audience, which, not un- 
frequently, filled the seats and isles of his meeting house, while, in pleas- 
ant weather, a number stood abroad around the doors and windows. 
The following anecdote of Mr. Stearns illustrates the dignity and influ- 
ence of hischaracter. He happened to pass through a room, where a par- 
ty of military officers were engaged in very free and profane conversa- 
tion. The individual, who was speaking at the time, suddenly stopped, 
and seemed abashed. His comrades rallied him on his timidity, as soon 
as Mr. Stearns disappeared. “ Parson Stearns would awe the devil,” 
was the officer’s immediate reply. 

Of Mr. Stearns’ printed sermons, two were on 1 John 4: 8, “ God is 
love.” ‘These were preached in Exeter, and printed after his death, at 
the request, made to him in his last sickness, of Hon. John Phillips, 
for the use of the members of the Academy. Another was on early pi- 
ety, with a brief memoir of Samuel Lawrence, preached, Sept. 19th, 
1779. Another was a fast sermon. 

Mr. Stearns married first, Sarah Abbot of Andover. They had three 
sons, and three daughters. One of the sons was John Stearns, Esq., of 
Deerfield, N. H. Mrs. Stearns died in November, 1766. In September, 
1767, he married Sarah Ruggles, daughter of Rev. Samuel Ruggles of 
Billerica, who was a grand-son of Rev. John Woodbridge of Andover, 
and great-grand-son of Gov. Thomas Dudley. By the second marriage 
also, Mr. Stearns had three sons, and three daughters. 

Rey. Samuel Stearns, son of Rev. Josiah Stearns, by his second mar- 
riage, was born in Epping, April 8th, 1770; graduated at H. U. 1794; 
studied theology with Rev. Jonathan French of Andover ; was ordained 
in Bedford, Ms., April 27th, 1795, where he died, Dec. 26th, 1834, aged 
65. He married Abigail, daughter of Rev. Mr. French of Andover. 
She was a descendant from John Alden, one of the first Pilgrims, who is 
said by some, to have been the first person, who leaped upon the rock at 
Plymouth, New England, in 1620. Rev. Mr. Stearns of Bedford, lived to 
see three of his sons settled in the ministry. Rev. Samuel Horatio Stearns, 
ordained Old South Church, in Boston, Ms., April 16th, 1834, died in 
Paris, France, July 15th, 1837. His remains were brought to his native 
country, and rest in Mount Auburn Cemetery. Rev. William Augustus 
Stearns, ordained at Cambridgeport, Dec. 14th, 1831, married Rebecca 
Alden Frazer of Duxbury. Rev. Jonathan French Stearns was ordained 
pastor of the first Presbyterian Church in Newburyport, Sept. 16th, 
1835. He married first, Joanna Chaplin, daughter of Dr. James Pres- 
cott Chaplin of Cambridgeport. He married second, Anna §S. Pren- 
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tiss of Portland, Me.. Surah Caroline, a daughter ef Rev. Mr. Stearns 
of Bedford, married Rev. Forest Jefferds, who was ordained at Epping, 
and afterwards installed at Middleton, Ms. Charlotte Esther, a daugh- 
ter of Rev. Samuel Stearns, married Rev. Jonathan Leavitt. He was 
ordained at Bedford, and afterward installed at Providence, R. I. Rev. 
Josiah Howe Stearns, son of Dea. William Stearns, and grand-son of 
Rev. Josiah Stearns of Epping, was ordained at Dennysville, Me., Nov. 
6th, 1844, married Eliza Kilby, daughter of John Kilby, Esq., of that 
place. The mother of Rev. Josiah Howe Stearns, who was, before mar- 
riage, Abigail Richards Howe of 'Templeton, Ms., was a descendant of 
John Alden of Pilgrim memory. 

Rev. Peter Holt, third pastor at Epping, was son of Joshua Holt, Esq., 
whose brother, Rev. Nathan Holt, was pastor of the second Chureh in 
Danvers, Ms.: Rev. Peter Holt studied theology with Rev. Mr. French 
of Andover. He was installed over the Presbyterian chureh in Peter- 
borough, Mareh 7th, 1827 ; resigned, April, 1835 ; preached in Deering 
from 1835 to 1841. See notices of Mr. Holt by Rev. Mr. Whiton, in 
the Repository, Vol. I. No.3. Rev. Mr. Holt of Epping married Han- 
nah, daughter of Rev. Nathan Holt. They had seven children. Two 
survive, Sarah and Mary. The first of whom married Samuel Endicott 
of Beverly. Nathan died at Epping in his 12th year, of whom there is 
an obituary in the Piscataqua Evan. Mag. Vol. IV. p. 36. The family of 
Mr. Holt is traced to Nicholas Holt, who came from England to New- 
bury, in 1635, removed to Andover, and was one of the ten males, who 
founded the church there in 1645. — [Coffin’s Newbury ; Abbot’s Ando- 
ver ; Farmer’s Genealogical Register.] 

Rev. Forest Jefferds, who succeeded Mr. Holt, was son of Samuel, who 
was the son of Samuel, who was the son of Rev. Samuel Jefferds of 
Wells, Me., whose father emigated from England to Salem, Ms. Rev. 
Samuel Jefferds was favored witha revival of religion in Wells, in 
1741—2, and was one of the attestors by letter to “ the happy revival of 
religion in many parts of the land.” ['Tracy’s Hist. Great Awak, p. 295.} 
Rev. Forest Jefierds received his classical and theological edueation at 
the Theological Seminary, Bangor, graduated, 1825, was installed at Mid- 
dleton, Ms., May 2nd, 1832, resigned May 15th, 1844. Mr. Jefferds mar- 
ried Sarah Caroline, daughter of Rev. Samuel Stearns of Bedford. 

Rev. Calvin Chapman was next ordained in Epping. A new house of 
worship had been erected, which was dedicated in connection with the 
services of his ordination. He graduated at Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, 1842, married Lucy B. Emerson of Parsonsfield, Me. Mr. Chap- 
man is now settled at Sacarappa, Me. 


To be continued. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


By William C. Whitcomb. 


The subject of Christian Union is one of vast importance to 
the Church of God, especially in the present day. If we take 
a view of Christendom, we see discord among the professed 
followers of the Prince of Peace ; the dearest brotherhood sun- 
dered, religion disgraced, and the Savior wounded in the house 
of his friends. ‘The Mohammedan points the finger of scorn at 
divisions among Christians ; Papists exult on account of them, 
and boast of their own union ; Infidels scoff at the party spirit 
which prevails in the bosom of the church ;—all tauntingly ex- 
claim, “ settle your differences, and then invite us to embrace 
truths in which you are agreed.” Thus an impediment is 
thrown in the way of the conversion of the world. It is, there- 
fore, an enquiry of great moment, whether a balm cannot be 
found to heal the wounds which deface the body of Christ, and 
whether union among all Christians which is so important to the 
spread of the gospel be not practicable. 

True Christian Union consists in a union of sentiment, feel- 
ing, and effort among Christians. 

It is not to be expected that there will be a perfect agree- 
ment of opinions and usages in respect to all the doctrines and 
rites of Christianity. Some may have fewer articles in their 
creed than others ; their notions in regard to ecclesiastical poli- 
ty and discipline may differ; their views respecting the ordi- 
nances of the gospel, as to their signification and mode of admin- 
istration, may not be precisely alike ; their sentiments on numer- 
ous unessential points may vary ; yet in order to the existence of 
Christian Union, they must embrace the fundamental doctrines 
and truths of Revelation. Should Christians adhere closely to 
the word of God, acknowledging it as an infallible standard of 
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truth and duty, it would operate as a magnet, drawing all true 
believers together by its attractive influences. And do not all 
evangelical Christians believe the principal doctrines of the Bi- 
ble? For instance, that God exists and is possessed of all pos- 
sible perfections, that the Scriptures were given by divine inspira- 
tion, that man apostatised from his primitive holiness and be- 
came the subject of utter depravity and ruin, that this world 
was visited eighteen centuries ago by the Son of God incarnate, 
who made an atonement sufficient for the whole human family, 
that the work of regeneration is effected by the Holy Spirit, that 
men must repent of sin and believe in Christ to obtain salva- 
tion :—these are truths and “ facts which have the suffrage of 
consenting Christendom.” There may be different ways of 
stating these truths and facts, and favorite methods of systema- 
tizing them ; but still all real Christians are essentially agreed in 
them, and the points in which they agree are infinitely more im- 
portant, than those in which they differ. | Now, that which is 
the common basis of salvation ought to be the common basis of 
union. 

Another ingredient ia Christian Union, is union of feeling. 
And are there not certain feelings which all Christians have in 
common ? as, supreme love to God, love of benevolence to all 
mankind, and love of complacency to all holy beings, hatred of 
sin and absorbing affection for Christ, zea! for the honor of reli- 
gion, and a desire to do the will of God. These are feelings or 
affections which all the faithful possess. Though they do not 
all see alike, though a difference of views in non-essential points 
may prevent an entire union ; yet these need not prevent a pre- 
vailing union in affection and mutual esteem. There is no rea- 
son why Christians of different denominations may not “ greet 
one another with a kiss of charity,” having for their motto, “ In 


essentials, unity ; in non-essentials, liberty ; in all things, chari- 
ty.” Mutual concessions will be necessary so long as diversity 
in capacity, taste, temperament, education and prejudice exists. 
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Wherever Christian Union prevails, there will be in lively exer- 
cise a conciliatory, condescending, harmonious spirit. Sacred 
love, when enkindled in the breasts of Christians, melts down 
the walls of separation, till all are charmed by beholding their 
affection one for another. Such a spirit tends directly towards 
elevating man to sympathy and fellowship with Him “ of whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” 

In Christian Union there will be also union in effort. Itis by 
the fruits of Christians we are to judge whether their sentiments 
are correct, and their hearts right. Not that we expect all sep- 
arate party organizations will be annihilated ; this will never be, 
at least, till the Millennium, perhaps not even then; but that 
Christians in every feasible way will combine their strength for 
the removal of sin and the advancement of holiness. Being only 
different companies in the same great army, under the same com- 
mander, they may concentrate their energies, and in union labor 
with no other contention than that of “ provoking one another 
to love and good works.” Chiistians may with great propriety 
and harmony, act together in various societies for the promotion 
of benevolent operations, as, the Distribution of the Word of 
Life, Temperance Reformation, Abolition of Slavery, Peace 
Enterprise, Education of Pious Young Men for the Christian 
Ministry, Circulation of Tracts, and Sabbath School Instruction. 
These are “ lovely sisters of charity,” and harbingers of a betier 
day. In these associations, all true Christians of every name 
can meet and mingle in sweet accord. Such a union of efforts 
will have a happy effect in softening asperities of the heart, and 
creating fraternal feelings,—a consummation “devoutly to be 
wished.” 


Reasons in favor of Christian Union appear from the teach- 
ings of Scripture, the examples of the Apostles and primitive 
Christians, the disastrous consequences which follow disunion, 
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the fact that all Christians are engaged in the same cause, and 
that union ts strength. 

That we are commanded in terms the most explicit, to cher- 
ish a warm attachment for all the members of Christ’s body, must 
appear evident to every student of the Bible. It is as much the 
duty of Christians to seek and maintain union as to obey any 
command of the Most High. It is as much their duty to avoid 
rending the seamless garment of our Savior, as to avoid any sin 
whatever. Throughout the whole of the New Testament, are 
found directions for the cultivation of this principle of union. It 
was the favorite theme of John the beloved disciple, the most 
affectionate of all Christ’s followers ; and it is related of him, 
that in extreme old age he was carried to church when his pub- 
lic addresses were reduced to this sentence, ‘ Little children, 
love one another.” We read of an aposile saying unto Christ, 
“« Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he 
followeth not us ; and we forbade him, because he followeth not 
us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not.” The language of bigots 
of all ages in regard to him, who belongs not to their particular 
party, has been, “ He followeth not us ;” “ Stand by thyself 
for 1 am holier than thou;” “ we are the people and wisdom 
shall die with us.” Christ’s words are a plain and pointed re- 
buke to the indulgence of sucha spirit: ‘ He that is not for 
us, is against us, and he that gathereth not with us, scattereth 
abroad.” Every Christian isa representative of his Master— 
Christ dwells in all true believers. While upon earth he prayed 
for his disciples, that they all might be one, even as he is one 
with the Father. | He would see among them that unity of 
sentiment, feeling, purpose and action which exists between the 
Persons of the Trinity. And near his life’s close, he gave unto 
his followers a ‘‘ new Commandment, that they love one another.” 
This was to be their peculiar badge of discipleship, their chief 
characteristic. 


In the first age of the church, there were no such sects as 
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Lutherans, and Calvinists, and Wesleyans; no such names as 
Congregationalist, Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopalian and 
Baptist. Agreement in fundamentals was the only doctrinal 
unity which was then demanded, and the united band of Christ’s 
disciples, assembled around the same table, declared by their ac- 
tions, “‘ We, being many, are one bread and one body, for we 
are all partakers of that one bread.” It was undissembled 
brotherly love, that invested the example of the early Chris- 
tians with an almost moral omnipotence, which the adversaries 
of the cross could neither gainsay nor resist. Surrounding ob- 
servers admired the delightful spirit of unity which then existed 
in the church, and were led to exclaim, “‘ See how these Christ- 
ians love one another !” 

Scarcely had the apostles ascended to heaven, and cast their 
glittering crowns at the feet of their Lord, before schisms arose 
in the church, and spread from one end of the Christian world 
to the other. At length an imposter drew after him a third part 
of the stars of heaven, and others were soon lost in the undistin- 
guishing unity of the beast. And now in the church universal, 
we find divisions and subdivisions almost numberless. Well 
might the immortal Whitefield exclaim, ‘“‘O, how do I long to 
see bigotry and party zeal taken away, and all the Lord’s ser- 
vants more knit together! Would that all names among the 
saints of God were swallowed up in that one of Christian.” 
“Thousands,” says Baxter, “ have been drawn to Popery, and 
confirmed in it, by the divisions of Protestants.” One of the 
reasons assigned for the apostacy of Julian, is, that when he 
saw the dissensions of Christians and their rancor against each 
other, he took refuge from their broils in the guilt of Paganism. 
A want of Christian union destroys that sympathy and commu- 
nity of interest, which ought ever to distinguish the followers of 
Jesus. It weakens their hands, hinders their prayers, prevents 
the impartial study of the Bible, hardens the irreligious and sup- 
plies infidels with objections, retards the spiritual conquests of 
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Christianity, and the renovation of the world. A want of 
union has long given Popery high vantage-ground against Prot- 
estantism, has long paralyzed the nerves of the church, and been 
sucking up her very life-blood. ‘ Sectarian light puts out 
Christian fire.’ Yet how many bigots there are, who consider 
their own as the only true church, and denounce all others as the 
synagogues of Satan ; who will do nothing for enlightening the 
world unless the candle can be carried on their own candlestick, 
nor labor side by side with any but those who do homage to the 
particular shibboleth of their party. Now, “ if all Christ’s dis- 
ciples are hereafter to inhabit the same heaven, would not the 
principle of sectarian divisions, were it admitted there, carry dis- 
cord among those harmonious ranks, mar their heavenly halle- 
lujahs, and grate upon the ears of angels and the Lamb.” 
Another reason in favor of the union of Christians, arises 
from the fact that they are engaged in the same cause. 
They belong to the same family, are gathered into the same fold 
under one Shepherd, are travelling in the same straight and nar- 
row path, and bound to the same eternal home. All true mem- 
bers of the church of Christ, are virtually one in principle, affec- 
tion and destiny. Christ hes but one bride. His people are 
“called in one hope of their calling ;” they have one Savior, 
one gospel, one heaven. Surely here are grounds, strong and 
palpable, for Christian union! Christians stand in a pe- 
culiar relation to each other, and have a peculiar claim on each 
other’s affections! They all acknowledge that they are to 
be united in heaven. Why then not seek for union on earth? 
It is marvellously strange, that divided as Christians are here, 
they do not expect some divided portion hereafter in the celes- 
tial Canaan. But heaven is the common inheritance of all 
God’s people. The sincere though mistaken believer, whose 
heart has been renewed by divine grace, whose motives and in- 
tentions are pure, and whose life is consistent, though clinging to 
some errors, is loved more by the Lord, and should be by us, 
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than he who is perfectly correct in theory, while incorrect in 
practice. God tolerates such a man, then why should not we ? 
All true believers should extend to each other the hand of love 
and of friendship, remembering that if at times they part on 
the road to heaven, they will ultimately meet, and surround to- 
gether the same great white throne, and in accordant strains of 
loudest song, extol that matchless grace, which translated them 
from the trials of earth to the felicities of heaven. 

The importance of Christian Union will be made still more 
apparent, if we consider that “ union ts strength,” and that the 
concentrated energies of the whole church of God, are needed 
to contend successfully with the many evils which exist. Union 
is certainly one of the chief constituents of power, both in the 
physical and moral world, in the kingdom of nature and the 
kingdom of grace. If it be indeed true, that “ where only two 
or three are agreed as touching any thing that they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them,” what would be the mighty results were 
all Christians thus agreed ? The great preparatory step to that 
wonderful revival on the day of Pentecost was union, for we 
read that “ the disciples were all of one accord in one place.” 
The same union to a greater or less degree, has distinguished 
modern revivals. And if such have been the glorious conse- 
quences of union in a few isolated cases, on a small scale, what 
must be the stupendous moral results of one universal, holy al- 
liance of the churches of Jesus Christ upon the basis of the New 
Commandment ? What must be its reflex influence upon the 
piety of the church, and its aggressive effects upon the kingdom 
of Satan? All have reason to exult as they look forward to the 
day, when “ the watchmen shall see eye to eye,” and when the 
church united shall keep jubilee. While the enemies of God are 
conspiring against the truth, doing all in their power to overthrow 
the church and ministry, while they would fain, see every tem- 
ple demolished, every Bible destroyed, the Sabbath annihilated, 
and the last vestige of religion banished from the world, it well 
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becomes the “‘ sacramental host of God’s elect,” to unite their 
forces, move forward in an unbroken phalanx, and push the bat- 
tle into the very camp of the enemy. ‘They are summoned thus 
to co-operate by motives powerful as three worlds can present. 
How can the church expect to prevail against the marshalled 
hosts of the enemy, while distracted by internal divisions, and 
rent by her own suicidal hand? One cannot chase a thousand, 
nor two put ten thousand to flight, while thus enfeebled. Till 
the principles of Christian liberality are understood and regarded, 
till the members of Christ’s mystical body consent to treat one 
another on principles of brotherly Jove, will the cause of the 
Redeemer lie prostrate and bleeding at every pore, and God be 
dishonored, and immortal souls ruined. 

It is hoped the present incipient feelings in favor of Christian 
Union will yet be fanned into a mighty flame, and that the angels 
as they bend from the skies to gaze upon man will again have oc- 
casion to shout, “‘ Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
good will to men!” Even through the clouds and storms which 
now surround us, we can discern encouraging signs, and may de- 
rive many useful lessons from that part of the Book of Provi- 
dence, which is unfolding before our eyes. A Bow of Promise 
is spanning the heavens, in which all the different aspects of 
evangelical truth are blending into happy and harmonious union. 
The brotherhood of Christians are beginning to unite in one un- 
broken league. Fain would we believe that a desire for union 
is destined to increase, until the Millennium is ushered in with al! 
its splendor and glory, and 

“ One song employs ail nations ; 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 


Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy, 


Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF PHYSICIANS IN CONCORD. 
(Concluded from page 81.) 


For information respecting most of the following medical gentlemen, 
we are indebted to Drs. Chadbourne and Prescott, particularly Dr. 
Prescott. 


Dr. Philip Carrigain was born in the City of New York, Anno Domi- 
ni, 1746. His father, who was also a physician, emigrated from one of 
the British ports, to that city where he died after a short residence. 
From the little that has been preserved of his history, it is known that 
he was for some time, a student, or an assistant, in one of the Hospitals 
in London ; and that he was in the service of the Pretender in Scotland, 
A. D.1745 ; and trom memorials he has left, he appears te have been 
a finished scholar. Dr. Carrigain was brought in his youth to Haverhill, 
Ms., where he studied medicine with the late Gen. Bricket, an eminent 
practitioner of that place. He came to Concord, in 1768, where he 
established himself as a physician and surgeon. There were then but 
few of the faculty, in thissection of the country; and as he discovered 
extraordinary skill and decision, in the management of the cases con- 
fided to him, he rose rapidly to the highest eminence in his profession, 
and for the greater part of his succeeding life, had a more extensive 
practice, than perhaps, any other physician of his time, in the State. 
He died in August, 1896. His wife died the December preceding. She 
was the daughter of the late Thomas Clough, Esq., ef Canterbury, and 
was remarkable for the strength and fertitude of her mind ; and for her 
humanity and judgment, in attending and administering to the sick. 
His son of the same name, a lawyer and Secretary of State, published 
in 1816, the large and beautiful map ef New Hampshire. 

Dr. Peter Green, son ot Peter Green, Esq., of Lancaster, Ms., was 
born, Qct. Ist, 1745, graduated at Harvard College in 1766, commenced 
practice in Lancaster, where he buried his first wife, Martha Clark, 
who died in one year after their marriage of puerperal fever, both moth- 
er and child being buried in the same grave. He removed to Concord, 
in 1772, where he was in extensive and successful practice more than 
half a century. After settling in Concord, he married Ruth Ayer of 
Haverhill, Ms., by whom he had thirteen children, five sons and eight 
daughters. Dr. Green, like his cotemperaries, Drs. Pierpont of Ports- 
mouth, Nathan Smith ef Hanover, Wm. Chadbourne of Conway, Asa 
Crosby of Gilmanton, and many others in the State, that might be nam- 
ed, after a long life of active and Jaborious practice, died without amass- 
ing much property. Like those above mentioned too, although on the 
stage of lite, when the habitual use of ardent spirits was the besetting 
sin, not only of the profession, but of all classes of persons, he was 
strictly temperate. He exhibited through a long life a consistent Chris- 
tian profession. He was indefatigable in his attentions to his patients, 
the poor as well as the rich, always preferring when possible to adminis- 
ter with his own hand, his medicines, although it might cost him nights 
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of wakefulness and toil, never declining the most menial offices for the 
sick when necessary. Notwithstanding his habit of multiplying doses, 
and of administering a great variety of remedies,(the fault of the age in 
which he lived,) yet his practice was distinguished for the great simplic- 
ity of his medicines. ‘To this may be attributed in part his great repu- 
tation as “a good doctor for children,” he being eminently successful in 
his treatment of infantile diseases, and the complaints of delicate female 
constitutions. He was always kind to the poor in regard to his charges, 
never exacting a fee when he had reason to think its payment would oc- 
casion the least embarrassment. He was one of the original members 
of the New Hampshire Medical Society, and an Honorary Member of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society. At the commencement of the Rev- 
olution, he was appointed surgeon of one of the regiments raised by the 
government of this State. He died of lung fever, March 31st, 1828, at 
the advanced age of 83, universally respected. 

Dr. Samuel Adams, a native of Lincoln, Ms., was a resident in Con- 
cord, about the year 1796. He removed from Concord, to Wiscasset, 
Me., thence to Boston, where he was in reputable practice for a num- 
ber of years. Finally, he removed to Cincinnati, where he died at an 
advanced age. One of his sons, Dr. Edwin Adams, is now a distinguish- 
ed physician in Boston ; another son practiced dentistry for some time 
in Springfield, Ms. 

Dr. G. Gridley came to Concord from the State of New York, as 
near as can be ascertained in 1798, married a daughter of the late David 
George, Esq. After residing in Concord a few years, he removed to 
Newburyport, and from thence to Candor, Tioga County, N. Y., where 
he now resides. He has eight children by his present wife, five daugh- 
ters and three sons, and one daughter by a former wife. Dr. Gridley 
was justly celebrated, when in Concord, for his successful treatment of 
the “ indolent ulcer” upon the lower extremities, commonly called “ sore 
legs,” that often prove so vexatious to the best surgeons. The skilful 
application of the bandage and plaster, now known in the shops as 
“ Gridley’s Plaster,” were his principle means of cure. The late Dr. 
Abel Blanchard of Pembroke, studied his profession with him. 

Dr. Zadok Howe from Franklin, Ms., was in active practice in Con- 
cord, about twelve years prior to 1814, when he removed to Boston, re- 
linquishing his business to his partner, Dr. Thomas Chadbourne. Dr. 
Howe was particularly distinguished as a successful and scientific sur- 
geon. He was an active member of the New Hampshire Medical So- 
ciety, in its early history, and was its Secretary for a time. He received 
an Honorary Degree of M. D., from Dartmouth College in 1815, and now 
resides in Billerica, Ms., in extensive practice. 

Dr. Thomas Chadbourne, son of the late Dr. William Chadbourne of 
Conway, is the oldest resident physician of Concord, having commenc- 
ed practice there in co-partnership with Dr. Zadok Howe, as early as 
1814 or 15. Dr. Chadbourne was born at Conway, Aug. 12th, 1790. 
His ancestors were among the earliest emigrants to this courtry from 
England, he being the third or fourth in descent from “the Humphrey 
and William Chadbourne,” of whom honorable mention is made by Bel- 
knap, as “ being of the number of the eight Danes sent over by Capt. Mason 
in 1631, to build mills, saw timber, and tend them.” The first saw-mill in 
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New Hampshire, was built by them on Mason’s Plantation at Newishe- 
wannock, in 1634 

Dr. Chadbourne commenced his professional studies with Dr. Alexan- 
der Ramsay, attending his Lectures in Fryeburg, in 1809 and 710. After 
pursuing his studies with his father until 1811, he went to [Hanover, as 
a private student with Drs. Smith and Perkins, and received his Medical 
Degree at Dartmouth College in 1813. He was elected a Member of 
the New Hampshire Medical Society in 1818,—Honorary Member of 
the Dartmouth Medical Society in 1821,—Member of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society in 1835,—Member of the Northern Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, in 1841. In 1844, he received an Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Medicine from the Vermont Academy of Medicine at Castle- 
ton, and in 1845, Honorary Membership in the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, 

Dr. Chadbourne married Clarrissa Dwight, youngest daughter of the 
late Dr. Green of Concord, and has five children, two sons and three 
daughters, Martha, the eldest, married Rev. Johan Haven of Stoneham, 
Ms., Clarrissa, the second, married Dr. Charles Berry of Pittsfield, N. H. 

Dr. Mexrander Ramsay was a vative of Scotland, but resided for many 
years in this country asa Lectureron Anatomy and Physiology. He came 
into New Hampshire, about 1808, aud leetured in Cone ond,and several oth- 
er places. He died at Parsonsfield, Me., Nov. 24th, 1824, aged about 70. He 
had been bitten twoyears betore by a rattle snake, which he stuffed ; and he 
supposed his last sickness was the consequence of the poison producing an 
altered state of the lypmphatics of the lungs. He was ap excentric man, 
aristocratic in his feelings, and attached to the principles of the old 
school in his day. He was a skillful anatomist, and the Author of a 
Treatise on Anatomy of the heart and brain, with a series of plates, 2nd 
edition, Edinburgh, 1813. He left no family, but two unmarried sisters 
in his native place. 

Dr. Moses Long was 2 native of Hopkinton, and was born, Oct. 26th, 
1726. He was instructed in his preparatory education by his brother, 
Col. Long of the United States Army. He read medicine with Dr. Ler- 
ned of his native place, commenced practice in Enfield, remained 
there a year or two, then went to Warner, and from that place to Con- 
cord, in 1813, where he remained until 1824. He practised also in 
Hopkinton, and Goftstown three or four years. He then went to Warner 
again, and thence to Rociiester, N. Y., where he has been about eleven 
years. He received an honorary medical degree at Dartmouth College. 
Of late years, he has partially withdrawn from the profession, being ex- 
tensively engaged in the construction of a superior kind of bridges, the 
invention of his brother, Col. Long. Dr. Long married Rebecca Board- 
a daughter of Gen, Boardman ‘of South Re: iding, who died, Jan. 14th, 
1823. Her death was occasioned by taking white lead, being acciden- 
tally mixed with sugar purchased at astore. Mrs. Long lett three child- 
ren. Dr. Long married for his second wife, Sarah Marshall, widow of 
Capt. Marshall. Dr. Long was elected a Member of the N. H. Histori- 
cal Society, and prepared a History of the town of Warner, which was 
published in the 38rd Volume of their Collections. 

Dr. Moses Chandler commenced practice in Concord, in 1816. He 
was born in Fryeburg, Me., where he studied his profession with his 
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uncle, the late Dr. M. Chandler. | He attended Lectures at Hanover, in 
1812, was commissioned as a surgeon of a Privateer that sailed out of 
Portsmouth, in 1813. After one or two short cruises, in which he ob- 
tained some prize money, he settled in Lee, and thence removed to 
Concord, where he died. 

Dr. John Odlin, son of Rev. John Odlin of Exeter, and father of the 
late John Odlin, Esq., of Concord, was born at Exeter, 1722. He re- 
moved to Concord, in 1783, in feeble health, which increased to such a 
degree as to confine him to the house most of the time for seven years, 
terminating in consumption. The state of his health never permitted 
him, after his removal to Concord, to engage in active practice, being 
consumptive during the whole period of his residence there. 

Dr. Peter Renton was a native of 'Trawbrown near Lauder in Scot- 
land. He came to this country, and after some time had elapsed, he 
settled in Concord, in 1822. He received from Waterville Coliege, the 
degree of M. D., in 1832. He removed to Boston, in 1843, or 1844. 

Dr. Benjamin Parker was a native of Bradford, East Parish, Ms., and 
was born about 1760. He graduated at Harvard College in 1722, received 
the honorary degree of M. D. at Dartmouth College in 1812. He was a 
member of the New Hampshire, and Massachusetts Medical Societies. 
It is not known exactly when he settled in Concord, nor when he left 
the place and removed to his native town, but he resided at Bradford, as 
many as twenty five years ago. He dieda few vears since, leaving a 
wife and children. 

Dr. David Lawrence Morril was born in Epping, N. H., June 10th, 
1772. He was the eldest son of Samuel Morrill, a native of Wilming- 
ton, Ms., who was born, April 21st, 1744, and graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege, 1766. He was a Licentiate Preacher, had an invitation to settle at 
North Hampton, but in consequence of imperfect healih, declined the 
proposal, and never settled in the ministry. He married Anna Law- 
rence, only daughter of David Lawrence, Esq., of Epping, 1770, and 
died, Sept. 21st, 1785. He left two sons, David L. and Samuel. Mr. 
Lawrence died, November, 1790. Mr. Morrill was son of Rey. Isaac 
Morrill of Wilmington, who was a native of Salisbury, Ms., born, May 
20th, 1718, graduated at Harvard College, 1737, and was ordained pas- 
tor of the church in Wilmington, 1740, when 22 years of age. He 
married Mary Ayer, his first wife, Aug. 27th, 1741, who died ; and for 
his second wife, he married Dorotiiy Ruggles, Aug. 4th, 1743. He died, 
Aug. 17th, 1793, in the 75th year of his age, and 53rd of his ministry. 
He leit five sons and three daughters. During the French war, lhe was 
appointed Chaplain, to a Regiment stationed at a Fort, near Lake 
George, in N. Y., while absent, his brethren in the ministry supplied his 
pulpit. On his return, having received his pay in specie, he hada 
tankard made of that money, on the front of which was engraved the 
following memento: “ Laci Georgiani, et fratrwm meorum vicinorum, in 
sacram memoriam.” 

After the death of Mr. Samuel Morrill, his widow, in 1788, married 
Dr. Timothy Johnson of Epping. Mrs. Johnson died, November, 1793. 
D. L. Morril was kept at the common school till after his father’s death ; 
being then 13 years old, he was sent to study Latin with his grand-fath- 
er at Wilmington, preparatory to the study of medicine. He continued 
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there, till the fall of 1786, when he returned to Epping, and pursue i the 
Latin till June, 1727. From that time he labored on the farm, with his 
grand-father Lawrence, two years or more. Afier which, he entered 
the Phillips Exeter Academy, under the instruction of Preceptor Abbott, 
in the Languages, and Dr. Daniel Dana, theu Assistant, in mathematics. 
After leaving the Academy, lhe commenced the study of medicine witi 
Dr. Timothy Jolinson, his father-in-law, with whom he continued till 
the spring of 1792. He then wentto Natick, Ms., and read and practis-~ 
ed with his uncle, Dr. Isane Morriil, While there, le went into a hos- 
pital, under the superintendence of Dr. I. Morrill, and had the principal 
care of it for some time. Inthe Autumn, he returned to Epping, and 
attended business with Dr. Johnson, till April, 1793, and then commenc- 
ed practice at Epsom. He continued there, except an absence of about 
one year, till the fall of 1200. When at Epsom, in 1797, he was ap- 
pointed Surgeon's Mate of the Ieth Regiment of militia, and chosen 
Town Clerk, and continued in office till he removed from town. 

In the summer of 1799, his mind experienced a material change, in 
regard to religious subjects ; i consequence of which, he turned his at- 
tention a‘most entirely, to theological reading. In October, 1800, he 
commenced the study of systematic divinity, under the direction of Rev. 
Jesse Remington of Candia. In June, 1x01, he was examined by the 
Deerfield Association, and received approbation to preach. March 2nd, 
1802, he was ordained pastor of the Presbyterian Congregational 
church and society in Gotistown. ile united with the Hopkinton Asso- 
ciation, and in 1804, was appointed oua mission, by the New Hampshire 
Missionary Moc ty, to the northern part of this State. Finding more 
than ordinary exercise necessary tor bealth, he in 1807, resumed the 
practice of physic, in which he continued, though irregularly, till 1830. 
July, 1811, he was dismissed trom tis pastoral relation to the church in 
Goffstown, at his own request on account of ill health. 

In IR08, Le was cliosen to represent Gotistown, in the General Court, 
and was re-elected ull T8317. Ele was cotmissioned a Justice of the 


Peace, 1808, and his commission Was seven times renewed, and signed 
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by seven ditlerent Gove rnors, Langdoi , Piumer, Woodbury, Bell, Dins- 
moor, Hill, and Hubbard, and is now the senior Justice of tho Peace and 
Quorum throughout the State, in the County of Merrimack. June, 
1816, he was chosen Spenker, of the Liouse of Representatives, and the 

egislature, to repre- 
sent this State, in the Senate of the United States, six years, from March 
4th, 1817. In Mareh, 1223, he was elected a member of the Senate of 
New Hampshire, and in June, was chosen President ef that Body. He 
was elected Governor of New Hampshire, If24. There being no 
choice by the people, he had a plurality in Convention of the two 
branches, 146 to 63; and in March, 1825, was chosen by the people, 
having 30,167 votes, of 30,770, and was re-elected in 1826. Since 1831, 
he has retired to private life. 

Governor Morril has received the honorary degrees of Master of Arts, 
and Doctor of Medicine from Dartmouth College, and also the degree 
of Doctor of Laws trom the University of Vermont. He is a Member, 
and has been Counsellor of the New Hampshire Medical Society, and a 
Delegate of that Society to attend the examination of medical students 
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same session elected by the two Branches of th j 
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at Dartmouth College. He has also been President of the Hillsborough 
County Agricultural Society, of the New Hampshire Missionary Socie- 
ty, of the N. H. Colonization Society, ot the American Doctrinal Tract 
and Book Society, and of the N. H. Branch of the American Education 
Society, and Vice-President of the American Bible Society, of the 
American Sunday School Union, and of the American Home Missiona- 
ry Society. 

The following are publications of Dr. Morril : a concise Letter, on 
the subject of Baptism, addressed to Rey. D. Merrill, 1806; two funeral 
sermons, IR11, 1819; oration, July 4th, 1815; a discourse before the 
Grand Lodge of New Hampshire, 1819; a sermon on divine decrees, 
the divine glory, and moral agency, Luke 22 : 22 ; observations on Gen- 
esis 3: 4, 13—thoughts on Rev. 20: 10, printed in the Hopkinsian -dag- 
azine, published at Providence, Rhode Island, 1828. Dr. Morril also 
edited the New Hampshire Observer, a religious paper, for two years. 

September 25th, 1794, Governor Morril married for his first wife, Jane 
Wallace of Epsom, who died, Dec. 14th, 1823, aged 53 years, leaving 
no child ; Aug. 3rd, 1824, he married for his second wife, Lydia Poor of 
Goffstown ; by whomhe has four sons. Two of them are in College— 
David Lawrence in the Senior Class, and Samuel in the Sophomore 
Class. 

Dr, Samuel Morril was born at Epping, July 12th, 1779, and is the 
brother of Dr. David Lawrence Morril. For an account of his parent- 
age, see the notice of his brother. Dr. Morril was kept at the town 
school, till 1794, at which time he went into a country store as clerk, 
where he continued till 1796. He then at the suggestion of his brother, 
who was his guardian, relinquished the business of store keeper, and 
commenced preparation for the study of Medicine. He entered Phillips 
Exeter Academy in 1796, where he continued till he commenced the 
study of medicine with his brother at Epsom, and closed it with the 
Hon. Josiah Bartlett, M. D., of Stratham. August, 1800, he was exam- 
ined by the Censors of the New Hampshire Medical Society, and re- 
ceived a Diploma, for the practice of physic and surgery. He com- 
menced the practice at Salisbury, N. If; but on his brother’s relinquish- 
ing the business at Epsom, he removed to that place in October, 1800, 
where he continued in the profession till 1819, when he removed to 
Concord, and continued in his profession till 1825. He had several stu- 
dents in medicine under his instruction at Epsom and Concord. 

He was elected a Fellow of the New Hampshire Medical Society, in 
1807, and has held the offices of Secretary, Censor, and Vice-President 
of the Society. He received the honorary degree of M. D., at Dart- 
mouth College, 1826. When at Epsom, he was chosen Town Clerk 
nineteen years in succession, and Selectman seven years. He also re- 
ceived while at Epsom, the appointment of Postmaster, and of Surgeon 
of the 18th Regiment of Militia. He was appointed a Justice of the 
Court of Sessions for the County of Rockingham, in 1821, and elected 
to represeit the town of Concord in the Legislature in 1822. He was 
appointed the first Register of Deeds for the County of Merrimack, and 
Judge of Probate for the County of Merrimack, in October, 1823, which 
office he held till June, 1828, when he was elected State Treasurer. He 
was chosen Treasurer of the N. H. Branch of the American Education 
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Society in 1829, and Treasurer of the New Hampshire Savings Bank in 
Concord, and Secretary of the Merrimack County Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, in 1830, which offices he now holds. 

Dr. Morril was married to Elizabeth Kimball, daughter of Dea. John 
Kimball of Concord, in September, 1802. ‘They have had seven child- 
ren—six daughters and one son. ‘The daughters are all living ; five of 
whom have been married. The son died, when about two years old. 

Dr. Jonathan Badger was the son of Ezra Badger, and was in Con- 
cord in 1805. No other particulars in relation to him are known: 

Dr. Isaac Colby was born in Hopkinton, the 6th of August, 1793. His 
father, Isanc Colby, was the son of Nehemiah Colby of the same place ; 
and his mother, Mehetabel, was the daughter of Dea. John Jones, late 
of Enfield. His parents removed to Bradford, when he was a few 
months old. He attended to his preparatory studies in part, with the late 
Rev. Daniel Staniford, and in part at Salisbury Academy ; and com- 
menced the study of medicine with James Stark, M. D., of Hopkinton, 
in the spring of 1814, attended Medical Lectures at Dartmouth College, 
and graduated in medicine there in 1817. The spring andsummer be- 
tore graduating, he spent inthe office of Nathan Smith, M. D., of New 
Haven, Ct. 

In October, 1817, Dr. Colby commenced the practice of his profession 
in New London, where he remained four years, being most of the time 
the only physician there. In the autumn of 1821, he left New London, and 
after attending a cqurse of Lectures in the City of New York, in March 
following, he commenced practice in Hopkinton, in company with Dr. 
Stark, which partnership continued two years, when, on account of the 
total failure of his health, it was dissolved. He practised in Hopkinton, 
inall ten years. Butin 1832, getting a little into the spirit of emigration, 
he soon found himself and his effects on the way to the West, where he 
settled in Cincinnati, and in a short time became established in a suc- 
cessful practice—remained there seven years, when his family all being 
removed by death, and his own health failing, in the spring of 1839, he 
was induced to return again to New Hampshire. He spent the summer 
on the sea board, and on the water, and being somewhat recruited in the 
autumn, settled in Concord, where he remained and practised a year 
and a half. In February, 1841, he removed to Keene. But finding his 
health evidently failing, from year to year, he remained there but little 
more than three years, when for the benefit of the sea air, in May, 1844, 
he removed to Salem, Ms., where he now resides and practises his pro- 
fession. 

In June, 1821, Dr. Colby was admitted Fellow of the N. H. Medical 
Society, having previously been an associate of the District Society. In 
1832, he was admitted a member of the First District Medical Society of 
Ohio, there being no State Society. The same year, he was made a mem- 
ber of the Society of the Ohio Medical College ; and in 1845, he became 
a Fellow of the Massachsetts Medical Society. 

In August, 1825, Dr. Colby was married to Abigail C. Chase, daughter 
of the late Hon. Ithamar Chase of Keene, and by her he had six ehild- 
ren, none of whom are now living. His wife died in Cincinnati, Feb- 

ruary, 1838. He was again married in June, 1840, to Louisa Whipple 
of Dunbarton, daughter of the late Samuel Whipple of Hamilton, Me, 
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Dr. Ezra Carter was born in Concord, Dec. 27th, 1798. His father, 
Timothy Carter, was a native of the same town, and also his mother, 
whose name before marriage was Judith Chandler. His maternal 
grand-father, Capt. Abiel Chandler, who married a sister of the late 
Judge Walker ot Concord, and also the sister of Count Rumford’s wife, 
was a very active, efficient business man, among the early settlers of the 
place. He entered the army during the Revolutionary war, and died of 
the small pox while in service. On the father’s side, he is a distant rela- 
tive, though not direct descendant, of Dr. Ezra Carter, the first regular 
physician that lived and practised in Concord. 

Dr. Carter’s preparatory studies were pursued in his native place. 
He commenced the study of medicine with Moses Chandler, M. D., in 
the spring of 1821, and afterwards pursued his studies under the direc- 
tion of Richard Hazeltine, M. D., late of Lynn, Ms., Thomas Chad- 
bourne, M. D., of Concord, Richard Russell, M. D., then of Wakefield, 
and closed them in the winter of 1825, withJ. B, Brown, M. D., Assis- 
tant Surgeon atthe Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. His first 
course of Medical Lectures was attended at Yale College in the winter 
of 1821,’°22. Inthe autumn of 1823, he attended Dr, Alexander Ram- 
say’s Lectures on Anatomy and Physiology, with the accompanyirg dis- 
sections, at Conway, N.H. In the winter and spring of 1824, he attend- 
ed a full course of Lectures at Bowdoin College, and received the de- 
gree of M. D. from that College, at the commencement next following. 
In the winter of 1824, 25, he attended the Medical and Surgical Lec- 
tures of Drs. Jackson and Warren at Boston, and also the daily visits 
and practice of those distinguished Professors at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. In the autumn of 1825,he commenced the practice 
of medicine and surgery in Concord. In March, 1826, he removed to 
Loudon, practised in that place two years, and then returned to Con- 
cord,, where he now resides. In 1826, he was elected a member of the 
Centre District, and N. H. Medical Societies, in both of which he has 
held various offices, being at the present time the President of the Dis- 
trict Society. 

In the years 1836, 37, Dr. Carter wasa member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature, at which time he was commissioned 
Justice of the Peace. 

May 8th, 1830, Dr. Carter was married to Abby T. Clark of Ports- 
mouth, a grand-daughter of the late Capt. George Turner of that place. 
They have two children living, a third died in infancy. 

Dr. Joseph Reynolds is the son of Rey, Freegrace Reynolds and Anna 
Reynolds. Rev. F. Reynolds was the son of Samuel Reynolds, a phy- 
sician in Longmeadow, Ms.. Samuel was the son of Peter, who was 
for half a century the minister at Enfield, Ms. The wife of Samuel, 
the grand-father of Joseph, was Martha Williams, the daughter of Ste- 
phen Williams, D. D., who discharged the duties of Pastor of the 
church in Longmeadow, 66 years. Stephen was the son of Rev. John 
Williams of Deerfield, Ms., who, with his wife and children, were taken 
by the Indians at the commencement of the French War, and carried 
in the dead of winter, through the wilderness to Canada. His wife 
and one child died or were killed on the way. One child died in Can- 
ada. The father and surviving children remained till the close of the 
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war, when they returned to Massachusetts, except one daughter, who 
was among the Indians and could not be found. She became the wife 
of an Indian Chief. Her two sons, Eleazer, or as he was called Lezar, 
and John, were among the earliest Indian lads admitted to the Whee- 
lock school, at Hanover. Lezar remained there sometime, and ulti- 
mately became Chief of the Oneida Indians, whom he induced to adopt 
a written code of laws. It is believed he has ever maintained an excel- 
= Christian Character, and been the means of great good to his 
tribe. 

Freegrace Reynolds graduated at Yale College, and was settled at Wil- 
mington, Ms., in 1795, where he continued to discharge the duties of 
his office 35 years. He brought up a family of eight children, seven of 
whom are now living. He still survives, active and useful, at the age of 
eighty years. Anna, the mother of Dr. Reynolds, was the daughter of 
Jabez Brown, an eminent physician in Wilmington, where he practised 
for sixty years. He died at the age of 86. His mother was a Dexter, 
of the same family with Hon. Samuel Dexter. 

Dr. Reynolds was born at Wilmington, Aug. 2nd, 1800, fitted for Col- 
lege at Phillips Academy, Andover, and entered Harvard University in 
1820, but did not graduate in Arts. In 1824, he became a pupil of the 
the late Dr. James P. Chaplin of Cambridge, who was distinguished for 
his success in the treatment of the insane. In 1826, he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine, and in 1827, he became House Physician 
to the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, where he remained one 
year. In February, 1828, he commenced practice in Concord, N. H., 
and became a member of the New Hampshire Medical Society. When 
he went to Concord, he took the place of Dr. 'T. Chadbourne, who at 
that time relinquished practice and removed to Conway. In 1831. Dr. 
Chadbourne resumed his practice in Concord, and Dr. Reynolds remov- 
ed to Chester, where he remained about three years, and then he remov- 
ed to Gloucester, Ms., where he still resides, Soon after his removal to 
Gloucester, he became a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
of which he has been for several years a Counsellor. While in New 
Hampshire, he was for two years Secretary of the New Hampshire Col- 
onization Society. 

Dr. Reynold’s wife is a daughter, of the Hon. James Prescott of Gro- 
ton, Ms., a nephew of Col. William Prescott, of Bunker Hill memory. 
They have had eight children, of whom five,—three sons and two 
daughters are living. 

Dr. James Scales was from Boxford, Ms. He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1733, and was among the early settlers of Concord, where 
he was the first school-master. He removed to Canterbury, where he 
was the first physician. He went to Hopkinton, and was ordained the 
first minister of that town, Nov. 23rd, 1757, and dismissed, July 4th, 
1770. He died there, July 26th, 1776. 

Dr. George Chandler, the first Superintendent of the New Hampshire 
Asylum for the insane, was born in Pomfret, Ct., April 28th, 1806. He 
is of the sixth generation of that branch of the Chandler family, whose 
great ancestor, was William Chandler of Roxbury, Ms. Of him it was 
then recorded, that he was admitted a “ freeman” in 1640. His young- 
est son, John, who iuherited his father’s estate, left Roxbury, in 1686, 
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and moved to the “ Mashamoquet Purchase,” now called Pomfret, in 
Connecticut. The tract of land contained 15,000 acres. John Chand- 
ler with eleven others, his neighbors in Roxbury, were the original pur- 
chasers of the Indians. John Chandler was honored with the office of 
deacon of the church in the adjoining town of Woodstock. There being 
no place of public worship in Mashamoquet. A part of the original lot 
assigned to Dea. John, was held by his succeeding generations, repre- 
sented by Joseph, Peter, and John W., the father of the subject of this 
notice. They spent their lives in agricultural pursuits. 

Dr. Chandler followed the occupation of his family until the winter 
of 1823, ’24, when he commenced studies preparatory to entering Col- 
lege. He was for a time attached to Academies in Dudley and Leices- 
ter, Ms., and in Woodstock, Ct. In the spring of 1826, he joined the 
Freshman Class in Brown University. The vacation of 1826, 27, he 
spent in teaching a public school in Westborough, Ms. At the close of 
the Sophomore year in 1827, he, with others of his class, on account of 
the unsettled condition of the Institution, consequent upon a change in 
its government, went to Union College, where on examination, they 
were received into the Senior Class, and passed the final examination 
for the degree of B. A., with the graduating class of 1828. 

Dr. Hiram Holt of Pomfret, Ct, was his private medical instructor. 
He attended acourse of lectures in Boston, and another in New Haven, 
where he received the degree of M. D., in the spring of 1831. In the 
same year, he located himself as a candidate for the general medical 
practice in Worcester, Ms. 

When the State Lunatic Hospital went into operation in 1833, he was 
early associated with that good man, and untiring philanthropist, Dr. 
Samuel B. Woodward, in the care of the insane. In this capacity, he 
remained more than nine years. 

In January, 1240, he was present in Concord, N. H., when the loca- 
tion for the Asylum, for the Insane, was finally determined upon. Soon 
after he submitted to the architect a plan for the Asylum, which was ac- 
cepted by the 'Frustees, and built upon, after some few architectural 
modifications. October Ist, 1842, he took charge of the Asylum, and 
continued as Superintendent until some time in 1845. August 26th, of 
that year, the Trustees of the Institution, passed resolves of high ap- 
probation of his services in his official capacity. 

The Medical Societies of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire, have made him a member of their respective bodies. 

In May, 1842, Dr. Chandler was married to Josephine Rose of Salem, 
Ms., where they now reside. They have had two children; Mary, the 
youngest, only is living. 

Dr. Timothy Haynes was born in Alexandria, Sept. 5th, 1810. ~ His 
parents are David and Rebecca Haynes. His preparatory education was 
at New Hampton Institution. He read his professional studies with 
Prof. R. D. Mussey of the Medical School of Dartmouth College, and 
took his degree of Doctor of Medicine, at the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1836. He commenced immediately the practice of 
medicine in Concord. He was elected a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society in 1837. A large number of individuals have pur- 
sued their professional studies under his instructions. 
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Dr. Haynes married, in 1842, Laura Brackett of Littleton, daughter 
of William Brackett, Esq. They have one child, a daughter of two 
years of age. 

Dr. Moses Carter was born in Concord, on the 8th day of August, 
1783, and isthe son of the late Jacob Carter, who died, February, 1805, 
aged 50 years. Jacob was the son of Daniel Carter, who moved to Con- 
cord, about 1735. Daniel Carter wes born in Salisbury, Ms. His wife 
was Hannah Fowler, born in South Hampton, about 1716. 

Dr. Ezra Carter, the first regular physician who settled in Concord, 
was brother to Daniel, and great uncle to the subject of this notice. 

The mother of Dr. Moses Carter, was Sarah Eastman, daughter of 
Moses Eastman. She was born Aug. 8th, 1757. Moses Eastman was 
son of Ebenezer Eastman, who was ore of the first settlers of Con- 
cord. Moses Eastman, grand-father of the subject of this sketch, was 
born 1732, and was the second maie child born in Concord, Edward 
Abbot being the first. 

Dr. M. Carter had three brothers and four sisters. The Rev. Abiel 
Carter, a graduate of Dartmouth College in 1813, Rector of Christ’s 
Church, Savannah, was one of his brothers. 

Dr. Carter’s preparatory education was obtained mostly at Salisbury 
Academy. He commenced the study of medicine with Dr. Jacob B. 
Moore of Andover, in 1807. In October, 1808, he left Dr. Moore and 
pursued his studies with Dr. Jonathan French of Amesbury, Ms. In 
1809 and 1810, he attended Lectures at Dartmouth College. January, 
1811, he was examined by the Censors of the New Hampshire Medical 
Society, and received license for the practice of Medicine and Surgery. 
March, 1811, he commenced the practice of medicine in Newbury, Ms. 

During the last war with Great Britain, Dr. Carter was Surgeon on 
board three different vessels of war, viz. the Buckskin, Isaac Bray, com- 
mander, the Brig Hunter, Jeduthun Upton, commander, and the Gener- 
al Putnam, John Evans, commander. ‘Twice he was captured and car- 
ried into British Ports, Plymouth, England, Halifax, and Nova Scotia, 
After the war was over, he spent about a year in the West Indies, and 
then returned to Newburyport. About 1816, he commenced profession- 
al business in Salisbury, Ms., ata place called Webster’s Point. In 
June 1823, he removed to the village of Amesbury and Salisbury Mills. 
Here he connected a Drug-shopto his practice, which made his busi- 
ness quite profitable. 

In December, 1824, Dr. Carter married Clarna Poor of Newbury. 
October, 1838, he was elected a member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and in consequence of ill health, he removed in 1842, to Con- 
cord. He has no children, but in 1828, he adopted a daughter of the 
late Rev. Abiel Carter, who is now in his family. In coming to Con- 
cord, he has, in some measure, regained his health ; and is now able to 
do some business professionally. 

Dr. Moses Thompson Willard was born in 1807, in the town of Bow. 
His mother was Mehetabel Robinson,and his father was Moses T. Willard, 
a native of Concord. He was a soldier in the last war, and was killed 
inthe battle at Plattsburg. He received his preparatory education at 
Pembroke Academy, under the instruction of the Hon. John Vose, and 
commenced the study of medicine, in Concord, in 1830, under the tui- 
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tion of Dr. Thomas Chadbourne. His love for the practice of medicine 
not keeping pace with his progress as a student in physic, he spent a 
year or more of his pupilage in the study of Dentistry. He graduated 
in medicine at Dartmouth College, in 1835, but having previously pre- 
pared himself, and chosen Dentistry as a profession, he has directed his 
efforts and attention, exclusively to that branch of the profession. 

In 1836, he was appointed Surgeon of the llth Regiment of New 
Hampshire Militia. ‘The same year, he was married to Mary B. Morgan 
of Pembroke, N. H. He was elected a member of the Centre District 
New Hampshire Medical Society, in the autumn of 1840, and the June 
following, was elected a member of the State Medical Society. He 
has had two students in Medicine, and six in dentistry. 

Dr. Benjamin Harlock Tripp was born in Oxford County, Maine, No- 
vember 25th, 1815. His father, Rev. Shubael Tripp, died in 1837, being 
at the time of his death, the pastor of the first Baptist Church in Ken- 
nebunk, Me. Dr. Tripp received his preparatory education principally 
at the New Hampton Institution. Liis medical studies when under pri- 
vate tuition, were pursued mostly at Kennebunk, and when at public In- 
stitutions, at the medical schools of Bowdoin and Dartmouth Colleges ; 
with which Institutions he was connected during three several lecture 
terms, in the years 1836, 1838, and 1839. He was examined and receiv- 
ed the degree of M. D., at Bowdoin College, in 1839. Subsequently to 
this period, he spent one year in connection with the various Medical 
Institutions of the city of New York. At the age of 23, he commenced 
practice in the town of Londonderry, N. H., and in February, 1843, he 
removed to Concord. In addition to the general practice connected 
with his profession, he has made pathology and treatment of cutane- 
ous diseases, a special subject of consideration. 

During his residence in Londonderry, he was elected a Fellow of the 
Southern District N. H. Medical Society, and of the Manchester District 
Society at its early formation ; and subsequently, of the Centre District 
Society, and of the State Medical Society. Dr. Tripp married, June, 
1840, Abby E. Winn. 

Dr. Andrew McFarland was born in Concord, July 17th, 1817, and is 
the son of the late Rev. Asa McFarland, D. D., of that place, a memoir 
of whom may be expected at some future time. The son commenced 
the study of medicine, after the proper preparatory course was finished, 
with Dr. Dixi Crosby of Gilmanton, now Professor in the Medical 
School at Dartmouth College, completed his term of study, and com- 
menced the practice of medicine, July, 18388 ; but did not receive the 
Diplema of Doctor of Medicine until 1840, when it was conferred upon 
him by the Trustees of Dartmouth College. _ He commenced practice 
in Sandwich, N. H., where he resided five years. He attended the Ses- 
sion of Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, for the winter of 1842, 
43, and then ubtained the graduating honors of that Institution, and in 
the autumn of the latter year, he removed to Meredith Bridge, N. H. 

In August, 1845, Dr. McFarland, received the appointment of Super- 
intendent and Physician to the New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane, 
and, immediately preparatory to entering upon its duties, visited all the 
principal Hospitals for the Insane in this country, and commenced his 
residence at the Hospital in October, 1845. 
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Dr. McFarland married, October, 1839, Anna Hazen, daughter of Mr. 
William Peaslee of Gilmanton, and sister of Gen. Charles Hazen Peas- 
lee of Concord. Their children are George, born, August, 1840, Harriet 
Newell, born, January, 1844, and Mary, born, February, 1846. 

A*number of students have read medicine with him wholly, or in 
part. , 

Dr. Henry Orne Stone was born in Salem, Ms., and is the son of Dea. 
Stone of that place. He graduated at Harvard College in 1838, 
studied medicine with Abel Lawrence Peirson, M. D., attended Lec- 
tures at the Medical School of Harvard University, and received from 
that Institution his Doctor’s Degree of Medicine in 1841. Before com- 
inggto Concord, he resided in Boston, and was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society. Dr. Stone is married and still lives in Concord. 

Dr. Charles Pinckney Gage was born in Hopkinton, on the 5th of 
April, 1811. He commenced the study of medicine in 1834, with Roy- 
al Call, M. D., then of Hopkinton. Soon after, he entered his name 
with Prof. Willard Parker, now of the New York College of Surgeons 
and Physicians, with whom he finished his studies. He attended two 
full courses of Medical Lectures at Dartmouth College, one at Vermont 
Medical College, one at Berkshire Medical College, and one at Ohio 
Medical College, Cincinnati, at which last Institution, he took his degree 
in February, 1837. For two years following the autumn of 1836, he 
resided in Cincinnati, and devoted his time to attending Lectures, 
to clinics in the various Hospitals, to the study of Anatomy, for which 
purpose that city affords abundant facilities, and to private practice. 

August 29th, 1837, Dr. Gage was married to Nancy George, daughter 
of Stephen Sibley, Esq., of Hopkinton. In the fall of 1838, he removed 
to Concord, where he has since lived and practised in his profession. 
He is now Secretary of the New Hampshire Medical Society, and has 
held other offices in that Institution. 

Dr. Moore Russell Fletcher is the third son and fifth child of Joseph 
and Betsey Fletcher. Joseph Fletcher, his father, was the second son 
of Joshua and Sarah Fletcher of Plymouth, who had eight sons and one 
daughter. Joshua Fletcher was of Scotch and English descent. 

The subject of these remarks was born at Campton, on the 17th day 
of January, 1811, and wentto Concord to live, at the request of his 
uncle, Samuel Fletcher, Esq., at the age of thirteen. In a few months 
after this, his father died ; still he remained at school in Concord, about 
three years. After great embarrassment in obtaining his preparatory 
education, in the spring of 1833, he entered his name as a student of 
medicine with the late Dr. Joseph W. McKean of Boston. Two years 
were spent with him, and with his advice, the third and last year includ- 
ed ina regular course, was spent with the late Dr. George B. Doane and 
Dr. Howard Sargent of Boston. 

Dr. Fletcher attended two courses of Lectures in the Medical School, 
at Harvard College, in the winters ot 1834 and 1835, and one course at 
Bowdoin College in 1836, at the close of which he took his medical 
diploma. He soon returned to Boston, opened an office and was admit- 
ted a member of the Boston Medical Association, and the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. In 1838, he invented the Truss, well known among 
the profession as the “ Fletcher Truss,” which he introduced extensively 
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in New England, and to some extent in the Southern and Western 
States. 

In 1840, he left Boston, for the Province of New Brunswick, where 
he married Anne Catharine, daughter of the late Hon. James Allan- 
shaw, and continued to reside there for about five years, during which 
time he practised medicine and surgery under a special license from 
the Governor, Sir William: George Mackbean Colebrooke. In the fall of 
1845, he returned to Concord, where he now resides. He has had three 
sons ; the second and third, Allanshaw and Webster, are now living. 

Dr. John T. G. Leach spent a short time at Concord, about 1832, re- 
moved to Lowell, Ms., returned to Concord, in 1836, and was admitted a 
Fellow of the New Hampshire Medical Society, in 1837. He was in 
Boston, in 1840. 

Dr. Ebenezer G. Moore studied medicine with Dr. Whipple of Went- 
worth, and Dr. Mussey of Hanover. For further particulars, see No. 1, 
Vol. I. p. 75. 

Dr. John Renton was the son of Dr. Peter Renton, now of Boston, but 
formerly of Concord. He received the degree of M. D., practised for a 
time in Concord, and then removed to Lynn, Ms., where he now re- 
sides. 

Dr. William Prescott removed from Lynn, Ms., to Concord, in October, 
1845, where he now resides, and practises in his profession. His leisure 
time is spent in prosecuting his favorite study, Natural History. He is 
President of the “Concord Society of Natural History.” For further No- 
tice of him, see Vol. I. p. 69. 

Dr. Jonathan Chase Prescott was born at Sanbornton, June 11th 1795. 
For an account of his genealogy, see Notice of Dr. William Prescott 
above, Vol. I. p.69. | Dr. Prescott studied medicine at Gilmanton, with 
his brother William, now resident in Concord, and received the degree 
of M. D. at Dartmouth College in 1821. He entered upon the duties of 
his profession at Meredith Bridge, where he resided eleven years. 
He married Mary, daughter of Charles Hodgdon, Esq., of Barnstead, 
November, 1825. They had six children, all sons, three only of whom 
survive, viz. Charles Hodgdor, William Henry, and John Hodgdon. In 
consequence of ill health, Dr. Prescott removed from Meredith Bridge, 
to Concord, Ms., in the winter of 1832, 33, where he soon regained his 
health. On the death of his wife’s father, he was appointed administra- 
tor to settle the estate, and immediately removed to Barnstead, for that 
purpose ; after which he removed to Pittsfield, where he continued until 
the winter of 1843, when he removed to Concord, N. H., soon after the 
removal of Dr. Renton from that place to Boston. Having resided in 
Concord about one year, he was suddenly arrested in his career of use- 
fulness ; and after suffering the most excruciating pain for ten days, fell 
a victim to a disease of the kidney, on the 13th of February, 1844, in 
the 49th year of his age. At his funeral the Rev. Mr. Curtis of Pitts- 
field, preached a sermon from Colossians iv. 14. “The beloved Physi- 
cian,” in which he characterised him as a good physician, possessed of 
good medical skill, devotedness to his profession, the social virtues, and 
true consistent piety. 

Dr. Prescott was a Fellow of the New Hampshire Medical Society, 
and also of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
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The above accountof Physicians in Concord, is as accurate as we 
could make it from the dates and facts in our possession. We should 
have been pleased, to have given a more extended Notice of some of 


them, had we been able to have done it. 

A Notice of Drs. Robert Lane, Josiah Wheat, William D. Buck, Jere- 
miah Gates, Thomas Brown, Josiah Kittredge, Josiah Crosby, Stephen 
M. Emery, Richard Russell, Edward B. Moore, Daniel J. Hoyt, and 
Philip Brown, will appear among the Notices of Physicians in other 


towns. 
A Notice of Dr. Henry Bond will appear under the head of Sketches 


ef Alumni of Dartmouth College. 


THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE. 


It is from the Bible alone, we learn that the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin. | Here “ is a fountain opened to 
the house of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin 
and for uncleanness.”” Says Arrowsmith, ‘“ Other books way 
render men learned unto ostentation ; but the Bible alone can 
make men wise unto salvation.” That great man, Patrick 
Henry, left in his will the following testimony in favor of the 
religion contained in the Sacred Scriptures :—* I have now dis- 
posed of all my property to my family ; there is one thing more 
I wish I could give them, and that is the Christian religion. If 
they had that, and I had given them nothing, they would be 
rich, and without it, if I had given them all the world, they 
would be poor.” 

Robert, king of Sicily, said, ‘The holy books are dearer to 
me than my kingdom, and were I under any necessity of quit- 
ting one, it should be my diadem.” | When on his death bed, 
Salmasius, a very learned man, said, “ Oh ! I have lost a world 


of time! If one year more were added to my life, it should be 
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spent in reading David’s Psalms and Paul’s Epistles.” Dr. 
Harris, an Englishman of distinction, inserted in all his wills, 
“ Ttem, I bequeath to all my children, and to my children’s 
children, to each of them a Bible, with this inscription, ‘ None 
but Christ.’ ” 

Such is the value of the Bible, and such the estimation in 
which itis held by the wise and good. | How important then, 
that this sacred book should be in the possession of every son 
and daughter of Adam ! 





NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The New England Farmer’s Almanack, on an improved plan, for the year 
of ow Lord 1847. By Dudley Leavitt, Teacher of Mathematics. 


The present is the jifty-first No. of this work, and it deserves the patronage 
of the public, especially the people of New Hampshire. ° Sixty thousand cop- 
ies in two editions were sold for the year 1846. 

Mr. Leavitt is a self-made man, and deserves great respect and gratitude for 
his work’s sake. It may not be deemed inappropriate to give in this connection 
a passing notice of this veteran Teacher. 

Mr. Leavitt, a descendant of John Leavitt, who came over from England, 
about the year 1628, was born at Exeter, N. H., May 23rd, 1772. His fath- 
er, Joshua Leavitt, wasafarmer. His mother was Elizabeth James, grand- 
daughter of Col. Winthrop Hilton, who was massacred by the Indians, in 1710, 
in that part of Exeter, now called Epping. From his youth he was inclined to 
studious pursuits, and early prepared himself to instruct. He has been engaged 
as a School Teacher either in the common or higher branches of education, 
during a part of every year, for more than half a century, and some who have 
become as respectable men as any in the State, were bis scholars. 

Besides his Almanacks, there have been published of his works, The New 
Hampshire Register, for 1811, and for several successive years; Elements of 
Arithmetic, fur the Use of Schools in the Southern States ; An Abridgment of 
Pike’s Complete System of Arithmetick ; The Scholars Review, and ‘Teacher's 
Daily Assistant ; Complete Directions for parsing the English Language ; Ju- 
venile rt mg | ; The Teachers Assistant, and the Scholar’s Mathematical 
Directory. Mr. Leavitt also edited for a time a Periodical published about 1800, 


entitled “ Gilmanton Gazette and Farmer’s Weekly Magazine.” 
Among his MSS. ready or nearly prepared for the press, are The Singer's 
Grammar, composed for the Use of Students and Performers of Vocal Music ; 
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and The Astronomical Calculator : being a concise but a comprehensive Sys- 
tem of Astronomy, for the Use of Academies and Practical Astronomers. 

Mr. Leavitt resides at Meredith, in the 75th year of his age, enjoying good 
health and spirits. 


The New Hampshire Annual Register, and United States Calender, for 
the year 1847. By G. Parker Lyon. No. XXVI. [The numbering of the 
Register commenced with 1822, by Dr. John Farmer, who then was engaged 
as Compiler. The first Register published for New Hampshire, was in 
1772.] Concord: Published by G. Parker Lyon, 


This is the third No. of the Register, which Mr. Lyon has edited and publish- 
ed, and though all the three Nos. are well edited and printed, yet the appear- 
ance of the last is the best. We wish Mr. Lyon great success in this interest- 
ing and important work. The New Hampshire Register is the best prepared 
periodical of the kind in this country, and it was emphatically so, during the 
seventeen years it was edited by Dr. Farmer. Every family in the State, will 
do well to purchase it. 


Report of the Committee of the City Council, appointed to obtain the Cen- 
sus of Boston for the year 1845, embracing collateral Facts and Statistical 
Resources, illustrating the History and Condition of the Population, and 
their Means of Progress and Prosperity. By Lemuel Shattuck. Boston : 
1846. John H. Eastburn, City Printer. 


This Beport contains 179 pages, royal octavo, besides an Appendix of 95 
ages, and twe Maps. One is entitled a new and complete Map of the City of 
ay with part of Charlestown, Cambridge, and Roxbury ; and the other, 
Sketch of the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode lend. and Parts 
of New Hampshire and New York, exhibiting the several Railroads, completed, 
constructing, chartered, and contemplated. Itscontents are, 1. Historical No- 
tices of the Population, 2. Errors of the National Census of 1840, 3. Mode of 
taking the Census of 1845, 4. Numbers of the Population in 1845, and its past 
increase, 5. Population of the Wards and Sections, 6. Places of the Birth of 
the Population, 7. Classes, 8. Dwelling Houses, 9. Supply of Water, 10. Do- 
mestic Condition, 11. Education, 12. Legal Voters, 13. Occupations, 14. Pro- 
gressive Wealth, 15. Public Charities, 16. Pauperism, 17. Crimé, 18. Moral 
and Religious Institutions, 19. Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 20. Public 
Health, 21. Government, 22. General View and Conclusion, Appendix. 

The Reportis one of great labor and excellence, and in preparing it Mr. 
Shattuck has rendered an important service to the City of Boston. 


Progress. An Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Dartmouth 
College, July 29, 1846. By Joel Parker. Hanover: Printed at the Dart- 
mouth Press. October, 1846. 

Chief Justice Parker was happy in the selection of his subject, and happy in 


the treatment of it. So much has been said in the present day in respect 
to Progress in the arts and sciences, in education, morals and religion,— 
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in every thing which elevates and adorns man in his individual and associ- 
ated capacity, that multitudes seemed to think and believe that the attainment 
of perfection was nearat hand. The past was reviewed with indifference, 
the present was beheld with exultation, and the approaching future was antici- 
pated with triumphant rejoicing. 

Some discerning, well balanced, fearless mind was required to rebuke this fro- 
ward spirit, and to attack and refute this unfounded, but popular doctrine. The 
talents of Judge Parker were adapted to this service, and he has performed it in 
a manner honorable to himself, and successfui to the establishment of the posi- 
tion he so manfully assumed. We regret that we have not room for the inser- 
tion of extracts. | We earnestly commend the Address as worthy of the peru- 
sal of the Scholar, the Philosopher, the Statesman, and the Christian. 


Theological Education. An Inaugural Address, delivered before the 
Trustees, Overseers and Friends of the New Hainpton Institution, Decem- 
ber 17, 1845. By James Upham, Professor of Sacred Literature and Eccle- 
siastical History. Concord: Press of Asa McFarland. 1846. 


The subject of this Address is Theological Education. In the treatment of 
it, the writer discusses the following topics : 1. Whence the need of theologi- 
cal education ? 2. Whence ithe need of theological schools ? 3. The impor- 
tance of theological education, especiatly to the ministry of the present day. 
4. The necessity of adapting our theological schools to the wants of the 
churches. 5 The importance of theological instruction being eminently bib- 
lical and practical. In the conclusion, the course of instruction to be pursued 
at the New Hampton Institution, is fully and frankly announced. The Address 
contains many important thoughts and is adapted to be very useful to the Bap- 
tist Denomination of this State. We rejoice that so much is doing by them, 10 
the present day, to promote an educated ministry. 
































PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL 
REGISTER. 


To se Epirep spy Wittiam Coaswe tt, D. D. 


The New England Historic-Genealogical Society proposes to publixli ly 
subscription a Quarterly Journal, to be entitled, “'Tur New Eyeuanp 
Historica, anp GeneaxoaicaL Reeister.” The period has arrived in 
this country, when an awakened and a growing interest begins to be felt 
in the pursuit, and especially in the results, of Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Researches ; and when the practical value, both to individuals and to 
society, of the knowledge which is obtained by investigations of this 
kind, from the scattered and perishable records of local, domestic, and 
traditionary history, begins to be appreciated by increasing num) 
The existence, and active exertions of Historical, Antiquarian and Sta- 
tistical Societies, which have sprung up within a few years past in most 
of the older States of the Union, is a sufficient evidence of this fact. 

The formation of the Mew England Historie-Genealogical Society, 
which has received a Charter from the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
which, as its name imports, proposes to direct its attention to the illus- 
tration of History in one of its most elemental and original departments, 
has been received with a degree of encouragement and favor, which 
Jeaves no room to doubt that a deep interest is felt by many in the com- 
munity, in subjects of this nature ; and that the materials exist, in vari 
ous stages of preparation, as the fruit of personal exertions, for enriching 
the collections of a general Depository ; and thereby leading to a more 
extensive diffusion“of the facts and documents out of which this branel 
of Literature in our country has yet to be principally created. The Pe- 
riodical to be issued by this Society, will be one important means of ac- 
complishing the’end in view. It will comprehend such materials as the 
following," viz :— 

1. Biographical Memoirs, Sketches and Notices of persous who 
came to North America, especially to New England, before Anno Dom- 
ini 1700 ;%showing from what places in Europe they came, their Fami- 
lies there, and their Descendants in this country :— 





2. Full and minute Genealogical Memoirs and Tables, showing the 
lineage and descent of Families, from the earliest dates to which they 
can be authentically traced, down to the present time, with their branch- 
es and connections ;— 

3. Tables of Lorgevity, Statistical and Biographical Accounts of At- 
torneys, Physicians, Ministers and Churches of all denominations, of 
Graduates at Colleges, Governors, Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, Military Officers, and other persons of distinction. Occasionally 
entire Traets, which have become rare and of permanent Historical val- 
ue ;— 

4, Lists of names found in ancient documents, such, especially as 
were engaged in any honorable public service ; also the documents 
themselves, when they may contain any important facts illustrative of 
the lives and actions of individuals ;— 

5. Descriptions of the Costumes, Dwellings, and Utensils of various 
kinds, belonging to the earliest times to which the Ancestry of Families 
may be traced ; te be accompanied, when practicable, with drawings or 
engravings ;— 

6. Ancient Inscriptions and Epitaphs, with descriptions of Cemete- 
ries, Monuments, Tombs, Tablets ; also, extracts from the Town and 
Parish Records of New England ;— 

7. Deseriptions of Armorial Bearings, and of other Heraldic devices, 
oceasionally emblazoned, with sufficient explanations of the principles 
andterms of Heraldry. 

The Publication will embrace many other maierials of a Miscellane- 
ous and Statistical character, more or less connected with its main de- 


sign; which, it is believed, will contribute to render it interesting to in- 


telligent persons of every class in the community. 

Each Number will be embeilisied with a Portrait of some distinguish- 
ed individual. There will also occasionally be other engravings in the 
work. 

CON DITIONS. 

The Work will be issued Quarterly, each Number containing at least 
ninety-six pages, octavo, upon good paper, and with fair type ; making 
annually a volume of about fonr hundred pages ; the first Number to 
be issued in January, 1847. 

The price to Subscribers will be Two Dotiars a year, payable on 
the delivery of the second Number, Any person becoming responsible 
for six copies of the work, shall be entitled to the seventh copy gratis. 

Subscription Papers to be returned to the address of Saw’: G. Drakr, 
Publisher, 56 Cornhill, Boston. 


{L” See page second, 





